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Ant. I.— The Character of Christ, the Interpretation of 
Christianity ; with an Exposition of the Circumstances 
of his Resurrection. 


An intimate and exact acquaintance with the facts of our 
Saviour’s history is of the first importance. If a true knowl- 
edge of Christianity is ever to be obtained, it must be 
through a clear understanding of all that was said and done 
and endured by its author. What is Christianity? The 
answer of this ever-recurring question has been sought long 
enough in the creeds of sects, and with results sufficiently 
unsatisfactory. It is not the writings of Christians of one 
period or another, but the life, the whole life of Jesus 
Christ, —not any disconnected words or works of his, but 
the whole living, speaking, doing, and suffering being, as he 
is exhibited in the brief and simple histories transmitted to 
us, that embodies and expresses his religion in its unveiled 
and perfect integrity. ‘The truth as it is in Jesus is not to 
be found any where out of him. Be it an earth-born super- 
stition, or a heavenly gift, of miraculous or of merely human 
origin, whatever Christianity is, there alone is it to be sought, 
and there only found. 

This doctrine may seem very familiar. And so it is in 
some aspects, but not in all. Its application to the multi- 
tudes, who, like “the Irish gentleman in search of a re- 
ligion,” are looking for Christianity every where but in the 
Scriptures, is obvious, and is continually made. But there 
are those who, while they accord to the New Testament the 
sole authority of determining what Christianity is, are dis- 
posed to take their ideas of Christianity from separate por- 
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tions of the Christian records, without reference to any very 
well defined principle of selection. In general terms, they 
profess to adopt the simple moral precepts of the New Tes- 
tament, and to let the rest go as matters of very little mo- 
ment. ‘They appear to think it abundantly enough to entitle 
a man to be denominated a believer in Christia:i'y, that he 
assents to the abstract rules of duty which it prescribes. 
They feel no strong interest in the personal history of its 
Founder. How he lived, what he was, whether the wonder- 
ful works ascribed to him were really miraculous or not, or 
whether he actually rose from the dead, these they regard 
as questions of little practical value. ‘“ We have,” say they, 
‘the plain moral injunctions of the New Testament. They 
approve themselves to our feelings. Why should we trouble 
ourselves about points on which there has always been so 
much disagreement, and which present so many difficulties? ”’ 
Thus, barely assenting to the precepts of the Christian faith, 
they have no actual acquaintance with its author. Possibly, 
they believe that such a person once existed. But they 
have no deep and inspiring love of his character, no con- 
ception of any high and vital relation sustained by him to 
the world. ‘That this way of thinking is often resorted to 
as a refuge of indolence, and a protection from the arduous 
task of deciding upon points of greater or less difficulty, it 
is no violation of charity to presume. Its vagueness recom- 
mends it to those whose principles of thought, sapped and 
loosened by concealed skeptical tendencies, cannot sustain a 
positive and substantial faith. It must however be confessed, 
that it is sufficiently plausible to impose upon not a few in- 
telligent and well disposed minds. Especially when we con- 
sider how naturally the errors and absurdities and contro- 
versies, with which the church has teemed, have driven 
men to those simple moral truths, about which there has 
been comparatively but little dispute, as affording the only 
firm resting-place. When so many conflicting answers have 
been returned to the question, “‘ What think ye of Christ ?” 
it is no wonder, that, to the host of errors already existing, 
this, if not the worst yet a very serious error, should be 
added, the error of supposing that it is no matter what is 
thought of Christ, or whether he be thought of at all, except 
in a manner the most vague, provided his moral instructions 
are received, I will only add in this connexion, that this 
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loose form of opinion seems to prevail extensively, and that 
even those who are far from doubting the divine origin of 
Christianity, or the exalted office of its author, appear some- 
times to regard the particulars of the New Testament narra- 
tive as matters of inferior importance or entire indifference, 
and to look upon all attempts to arrive at the precise facts 
recorded, as only curious speculations at best, which lead to 
few or no practical results, and might perhaps be better let 
alone. 

Now it is in strong opposition to all such modes of think- 
ing, that I urge the doctrine which I commenced with 
stating ; and I cherish a sense of its importance, which I 
almost despair of being able to express. It is with no ordi- 
nary conviction of truth that I repeat what I began with 
observing, that we know what Christianity is, only as we 
have a thorough and accurate knowledge of the whole moral 
being of Jesus Christ, as he is set forth in the accounts of 
him which have come downto us. It is his character, dis- 
played in the details of the Gospel history, which gives to 
Christianity its profound moral significance. I do not deny, 
I believe that the moral precepts of Christ are unsurpassed 
in their way, that when collected together they form a moral 
system, to which all the records of human wisdom can bring 
no parallel. Still, if you take the abstract moral precepts 
of Christianity and neglect the rest, you make its excellence 
only comparative. Whereas if it is what I firmly believe it 
to be, and what the character of its author teaches me it is, 
to say that it is the best religion in the world is to give it its 
very lowest praise. In truth, it transcends all other religions 
as much asa living form exceeds a marble statue, or the 
stupendous temple of nature the frail edifices of man. 

Christianity is a spiritual thing. Its business is with our 
spiritual nature, — our relations to the Invisible. This is its 
character, whether it is regarded as a divine revelation or 
not. Viewed simply as a mode of religion, it is, of course, 
spiritual. ‘This is the very nature of a religion, and gives it 
its claim to be considered as such. Now it is not words, 
verbal propositions and precepts, that can adequately define 
moral truths, spiritual things. In fact, words, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot define any thing. They are arbitrary, artificial 
signs, employed to designate ideas or perceptions, already 
existing more or less distinctly in the mind. ‘There is no 
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natural connexion between words and the things which they 
signify, so that by only knowing the name of an object, you 
can recognise the object itself. By no consiruction of lan- 
guage, however elaborate, can you give a blind man the 
least idea of colors. So also with regard to moral truths, 
relations, and principles, the language in which these things 
are spoken of may be very common and familiar, and yet it 
is really intelligible to us, only so far as we have some 
knowledge of these subjects, either through our own con- 
sciousness, or as we have witnessed the action of the moral 
world around us. ‘Take any inward affection of our nature ; 
— for instance, the love of a pareut for his offspring. If we 
may suppose an individual, who not only had never felt, but 
had never witnessed this affection, could the most ingenious 
and eloquent array of words enable him to form any con- 
ception of it? Would they be any thing more to him than 
a mere string of unmeaning marks or sounds? Let us turn 
now to our religion. Christianity has to do with moral or 
spiritual subjects. It speaks of our moral relations, duties, 
and destinies. This we believe it has done as was never 
done before, and in a manner so characterized by the sim- 
plicity and sublimity of nature, that we hear in it the voice 
of the living God. It has sent a broad light into the depths, 
and over the whole extent of the spiritual world, and has 
disclosed the intimate and lofty relations which man sustains 
to the Invisible and the Eternal. But how are we to arrive 
at the full spiritual import of Christianity, so that we may 
feel that it is a Revelation, not only on account of the ex- 
traordinary methods by which it was introduced into the 
world, but, more emphatically, because of the originality 
and perfection of its moral disclosures? Shall we collect 
the moral instructions, the precepts and discourses of Jesus 
Christ, and interpret them as we may, and denominate the 
result, Christianity? I assert with confidence, it will not 
be Christianity, but, if not a religious system wholly foreign 
to it, yet at best a shrunken, shrivelled shadow, bearing the 
least possible likeness to the true religion of Jesus. Not 
that the moral instructions of the New Testament are wholly 
incapable of being understood, when separated from him by 
whom they were uttered, —I am very far from meaning any 
such thing. They are intelligible in a degree to the hum- 
blest intellect ; because every individual is more or less ob- 
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scurely conscious of a moral nature, and every individual 
witnesses moral action in others, and consequently has some 
knowledge, more or less distinct, of those things to which 
the teachings of Jesus relate. These instructions therefore 
are not wholly unintelligible to any one. But when we 
undertake to explain the precepts of Jesus Christ, without 
the closest reference to his character and life, we can under- 
stand and interpret them only through our own imperfect 
moral consciousness, or the partial and broken displays of 
moral truth and beauty which have fallen within our obser- 
vation. Consequently the meaning we give them is corre- 
spondingly imperfect and partial, and is as far from being 
the meaning, which they had as they came from the large 
and spiritual mind of their Author, as he is morally exalted 
above us. Any one who is not profoundly conscious that 
this makes all the difference in the world, — his insensibility 
settles the point beyond controversy. “If we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 

*“ Christ’s religion,” says Dr. Channing, ‘‘ is very imper- 
fect without himself; and therefore they who would make 
an abstract of his precepts, and say that it is enough to fol- 
low these without thinking of their author, grievously mis- 
take, and rob the system of much of its energy. I mean 
not to disparage the preeepts of Christ, considered in them- 
selves. But their full power is only to be understood and 
felt by those who place themselves near the Divine Teacher, 
who see the celestial fervor of his affection whilst he utters 
them, who follow his steps from Bethlehem to Calvary, and 
witness the expression of his precepts in his own life. 
These come to me almost as new precepts when I associate 
them with Jesus. His command to love my enemies, be- 
comes intelligible and bright when I stand by his cross and 
hear his prayer for his murderers. I understand what he 
meant by the self-denial which he taught, when I see him 
foregoing the comforts of life, and laying down life itself for 
the good of others. I learn the true character of that be- 
nevolence by which human nature is perfected, how it unites 
calmness and earnestness, tenderness and courage, conde- 
scension and dignity, feeling and action; this I learn in the 
life of Jesus as no words could teach me. So I am instruct- 
ed in the nature of piety by the same model. The com- 
mand to love God with all my heart, if only written, might 
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have led me into extravagance, enthusiasm, and neglect of 
common duties ; for religious excitement has a peculiar ten- 
dency to excess; but in Jesus I see a devotion to God, 
entire, perfect, never remitted, yet without the least appear- 
ance of passion, as calm and self-possessed as the love which 
a good mind bears to a parent; and in him I| am taught, as 
words could not teach, how to join supreme regard to my 
Creator, with active charity and common duties towards my 
fellow beings.” * Beautiful as this passage is, and gladly as 
I avail myself of it in illustration of my views, still, unless I 
unduly magnify my doctrine, I should be disposed to go still 
further, and speak with much less qualification. I believe 
that “they who make an abstract of the precepts of Jesus,” 
and deem it sufficient, “rob the system,” not only “ of 
much,” but of its principal, nearly all its peculiar ‘‘ energy,” 
and that the precepts of Christianity, as expressed in the 
life of its Founder, become both ‘almost ” and altogether 
new precepts, that is, so far as any moral precept can be said 
tobe new. Take the very first duty specified in the foregoing 
quotation, the love of our enemies. Who would ever have 
dreamed of giving to the precept which enjoins this duty, 
the large and sublime interpretation which it has received 
from the prayer of Jesus on the cross? Or again, the com- 
mand to love God with all one’s mind and heart and strength, 
— if we had it only in a written form, would it not be almost 
unintelligible ? Has it not in all ages been most mournfully 
misunderstood? Has not the love of God been regarded 
and cherished as if it were a mystical and fiery frenzy, con- 
suming all the kindly affections of the heart, all the noble 
powers of the mind? Only as it is taught in the character 
of Jesus, can this, the highest principle of religion, be seen 
in its divine beauty and perfect truth: To understand 
Christianity, in any worthy sense of the phrase, we must 
not only ‘ place ourselves near the Divine Teacher,” we 
must enter into his spirit, we must be, in a sense hardly to 
be called figurative, in Christ, and thence, as from a high 
central point, we shall be able to survey the religion of 
Christ in all the grandeur and extent of its spiritual mean- 
ing. Language is, as [ have said, essentially imperfect and 
ambiguous. The letter, though a sign, is still only a sign, 
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an artificial, lifeless, finite sign of the living and infinite 
things of the spirit. Jesus Christ is himself, in the various 
particulars of his life, in the manifestations of his character, 
the living illustration, the only unambiguous record of moral 
truth. His deeds of power and love, his meek and silent 
sufferings, —— these are the true and inspired Scriptures, 
written out by God’s own hand, — the divine and adequate 
symbols of spiritual things. ‘The Apostle Paul says as 
much, and he says it too with an evident sense of the im- 
portance of the doctrine, when he declares, that ‘‘ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shone into our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

In accordance with these views, | hold it to be one of the 
brightest tokens of the divine origin of Christianity, that it 
is taught, not in an inspired Book, but in an inspired Life. 
From the earliest ages of the church how painfully have 
men been toiling to express Christianity completely in some 
cunning form of words, to build up the dead, wooden sym- 
bols of language into a fabric, wherein the everliving spirit 
of truth might be enshrined, and from which it might look 
forth with the assurance of being recognised at once by all 
eyes! Of the results of this attempt, let the creeds and 
confessions of faith which have been set up in almost every 
corner of Christendom, only to tumble down and mock their 
builders, bear witness. How do the ways of God transcend 
the ways of man! How are his thoughts higher than ours ! 
When He became the teacher of the world, it was not by 
means of a heaven-descended volume, not writ with hands. 
He manifested his will in the flesh. He revealed living 
truth in a living being. He raised up his holy child Jesus, 
made in all points as we are, that he might be intelligible to 
us ; who became in his life, spent in the exercise of every 
virtue, a living moral revelation, the Voice, the Scripture, 
the Word of God. Jesus Christ taught, it is true, by his 
lips as well as by his life. He employed language as an in- 
strument of instruction. But then he taught not as the 
scribes and philosophers. He used no wisdom of words, no 
abstract terms, no affected phraseology. His eloquence was 
great, but it was not rhetorical. His instructions consisted 
principally in the exhibition of moral facts and instances in 
the simplest language. What he said was in a manner 
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identified either with what he was doing, or with some 
present fact in nature, some passing occurrence in provi- 
dence, which gave it its signification. And he left no 
record. He committed nothing to writing, having written 
out a clear and full exposition of truth in the unequivocal 
characters of his life upon the imperishable tables of the 
human heart. 

If now, as I have urged, Christianity is to be understood 
only through an accurate acquaintaince with the whole moral 
being of its author, and only as we know him can we know 
his religion, the importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
New Testament facts becomes manifest. It is from what is 
related of Jesus Christ, that we are to learn what he was. 
We have no labored portraiture of his character. Nothing 
like an attempt at a description of him has come down to us, 
if any such attempt were ever made. The historians of his 
life were all too simple, too scantily provided with the wis- 
doin of words, too unused to writing, to accomplish a task 
so seldom discharged with any thing approaching to success. 
Nothing is more difficult than to express in a general de- 
scription an accurate idea of an individual character. A 
proof in point, familiar enough, may be seen in the obituary 
notices found amidst the daily records of human affairs. 
How grievously do they lack individuality, and with what 
slight alterations may they be made as applicable to one 
person as to another. But even if the authors of the Gospels 
_ had the ability to describe their Master in general terms, I 
am not at all sorry, that they never evinced the Jeast dispo- 
sition to attempt any thing of the kind. I never regret, that 
there was no accomplished and ready scribe among them to 
pronounce a funeral oration at the grave of Jesus. For I 
deem one little incident, like the many which they have 
recorded in simple language, more valuable than the most 
eloquent and elaborate eulogy. It gives me a deeper insight 
into his character. It affords me perhaps only a glimpse, 
but still a real, face-to-face glimpse of his moral being. It 
places him before me in the significant attitude of life and 
action. 

Indeed there is nothing in the whole structure of the 
Gospel narratives, which carries to my mind so deep a feeling 
of truth, as the manner in which they exhibit their great 
subject, Jesus Christ. As 1 have observed, there is not a 
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trace of description or panegyric, no anxious analysis of his 
character. One would have supposed beforehand, that, in 
order to convey to the human mind a distinct idea of such a 
personage as the founder o/ Christianity, all the resources of 
language would have been put in requisition, terms the most 
accurate and minute would have been used. But what is the 
fact? Inthe New Testament, Jesus Christ appears before us 
continually acting, speaking, or suffering. A great variety of 
events is recorded, in the midst of which he is placed, and 
of which he is a part. He does not occupy the scene 
alone. He is thrown into the midst of multitudes heaving 
to and fro under the influence of the most exciting emotions. 
In what his historians teil us concerning him, there is a 
striking absence of all anxiety about effect. They seem 
never to care, hardly to know, whether the facts they state 
will make for their Master or against him. They relate 
some things which do at first sight appear to be inconsistent 
with his character. In fine, the narratives of his life are 
simple collections of facts, put together with no great regard 
to o. der, and betraying no desire to secure the appearance of 
truth. Now, if from records of this description we can form 
a distinct and cousistent idea of him of whom they speak ; 
if, a‘ter candid and thoreugh examination, we find that his 
individuality is never infringed ; that he is never confounded 
in our minds with any of the other persons mentioned ; 
that he is never represented as acting or speaking, except 
in perfect, although not always obvious harmony with him- 
self, — in short, if these brief and unlabored sketches, these 
minute and scattered fiagments, when collected and fitted 
together, form one peerless moral whole, what mind of the 
least ingenuousness can resist the overpowering conviction 
of reality which they must produce ? * 





* Similar remarks may be made in reference to the other and in- 
ferior persons, who compose the group which the New Testament 
places before us. We know who and what they are from no formal 
descriptions, from no explanations of their peculiarities, but simply 
from what they say and do, as circumstances occur. They appear 
and disappear suddenly. And yet they always speak and act in char- 
acter. They are never intermixed. Each acts himself and not 
another. The colors in the New Testament picture never run into 
one another, nor are they kept distinct by labored and anxious out- 
lines. Consider, for instances, Peter, Judas, Pilate, and particularly 
Mary and Martha. I really pity him who, insensible to these profound 
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To return. The character of Christ, which is the inter- 
pretation of Christianity, being expressed and bodied forth 
in the facts narrated in the four Gospels, upon the clearness 
of our apprehension of those facts depe:ds our knowledge 
of Christ, and consequently of the true 1port of his religion. 
Cherishing these views, I have no sympathy with those who 
are willing that any portions of the history of Jesus should 
be wrapt in doubt and obscurity, which we have not done 
our utmost to remove. As the direction of the mighty cur- 
rents of the atmosphere and ocean is indicated by the 
lightest substances, so the tendercies of individual character 
are revealed by incidents apparently unimportant. The 
slightest circumstance mentioned concerning Christ may be 
an opening, through which he, who hath an eye to see, may 
look far into the spirit-stirring nature of him, in whom the 
countenance of Divine Truth is imaged as in a mirror. 
“Jesus wept.”’ What large and interesting views of the 
character of Christ open upon us through this little incident, 
thus briefly told! I do not undertake to deny, that there 
are passages which, after the most acute and thorough in- 
vestigation, will remain obscure. But I would have it felt, 
that our knowledge of Christianity is thorough only accordin 
to the distinctness of our coneptions of Jesus Christ. i 
would have the narratives of the life of Jesus searched as 
for hidden and priceless treasure. This, although com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of commentators, I do 
not hesitate to believe, has not yet been done, partly be- 
cause the real importance of the study has not been recog- 
nised, and partly because those rules of interpretation, to 
which the Gospel histories, like all other books, must be 
submitted, have not been fearlessly and faithfully applied. 

Considered in their relation to the character of Christ, the 
miracles ascribed to him assume a new meaning, and rise 
into the highest importance. ‘They become grand moral 
manifestations, facts not more remarkable, —to my mind, I 
confess, not so remarkable, — for their supernatural power, 
as for the moral energy which they illustrate. It is common 
to represent the miracles of Christ barely as physical won- 
ders, in the light of evidences to his divine mission and 
authority, and to speak of them as if they were necessary 





moral harmonies, finds his faith clogged by verbal difficulties or the 
discrepancies of dates. 
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only to those among whom Jesus appeared and taught, and 
could have no use nor importance now. But it is obviously 
impossible to separate the miracles of Christ from the char- 
acter of Christ. They either were or were not miracles. 
They either were or were not his acts. And upon the man- 
ner in which we view them depends most materially our 
conception of his character. They, if any such there be, 
who suppose that Jesus Christ professed to work miracles 
when he knew that he could not work them, or that he only 
fancied that he wrought them, must regard him as a delibe- 
rate deceiver or a delirious enthusiast. And then must it 
be explained, if it can be without confounding all moral dis- 
tinctions and sweeping away all the grounds of human faith, 
how from a corrupt or a heated mind could have sprung 
such a moral and religious system as may be gathered from 
the precepts merely of Christ, a religion confessedly the 
best the world has ever seen. It may be supposed, some- 
what more plausibly, that Jesus Christ neither wrought 
miracles nor professed to work them, but that they have 
been ascribed to him by the passion for the marvellous, and 
the blind veneration of his followers. If they are the mere 
fictions of the love of the wonderful, they are the homeliest 
marvels, miracles, etymologically speaking, that ever came 
from that source.* But not to wander from the point to 
which I would bring these remarks, the supposition, just 
mentioned, does indeed protect the author of Christianity 
from the charge of fraud or enthusiasm. But then it is at a 
high price. It strips his character of its peculiar excel- 
lence. It may leave him a great man, but how is his 
greatness shorn of its splendor! How is the moral revela- 
tion in him robbed of the brightness of its glory! If we 
take the miracles ascribed to Christ as actual miracles, — if 
we see that they harmonize perfectly with his moral char- 
acter, both in their spirit and in their form, that is, that their 
purpose agrees with his benevolence, and the manner in 
which they were wrought with that simple, unostentatious 





* Rammohun Roy, in his preface to “The Precepts of Jesus,” 
states it as a reason of the omission of “ miraculous relations ” in that 
compilation, that the Christian miracles “are much less wonderful 
than the fabricated tales handed down to the natives of Asia, and 
consequently would be apt at best to carry little weight with them.” 
A striking tribute to their Christian simplicity ! 
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dignity, which is one of his most original traits, how im- 
measurably does our conception of his moral exaltation excel 
the most elevated ideas that can be formed of him upon any 
other supposition! How does his whole moral being dilate 
into the grancest, but into no unnatural nor ill-adjusted pro- 
portions! A depth, a richness, a power is given to his 
virtues, when we contemplate them as the virtues of one, 
exposed to that hardest of all trials, the possession of the 
most extraordinary gifts, — which they have under no other 
view. And they lose not the least particle of naturalness. 
Do not our very hearts melt, when we think of the patience 
with which he bore with the ignorance and prejudice and 
perversity of men, — of the love with which he clung to 
our poor nature, refusing his affectionate offices and strug- 
gling against his friendly embrace, and then consider how 
he was possessed of powers which raised him above al] man- 
kind, and of which, if he had been in the least disposed to 
be proud, he would have looked down upon the world with 
utter contempt. When men have exclusive possession of any 
little gift, when they ascend to some little eminence above 
their fellows, how proudly do they bear themselves, forget- 
ting all around them, and lifting up their heads as if they 
were among the stars! But Jesus Christ, possessing the 
greatest gifts, such as had never before been accorded to 
man, condescended, with a sympathy which nothing could 
exhaust, and a generosity which no ingratitude could weary, 
to use his great powers, never for himself, but wholly for 
others, to be the friend and servant of our race, to live and 
labor and die for us. Neveris he betrayed into a word or 
look indicative of a selfish, offensive feeling of superiority, 
although a true consciousness of his great dignity is not 
wanting.* Those precious tears at the grave of Lazarus, — 
they fell from eyes illuminated by the unearthly light of 
Prophecy! ‘Those words of love were uttered by a voice 
which could still the tempest and evoke the dead! That 





* All antiquity might be challenged to bring a parallel in moral 
sublimity to the answer of Jesus to the Roman Governor, John xviii. 
37. The effect of the passage is obscure in the translation. “ Art 
thou a king then?” says Pilate to the lowly Nazarene. “Yea,” he 
replies, “I ama king. For this end was I born and for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness to the truth, and every true man 
is my subject.” “To hear is to obey,” is an Eastern phrase. 
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hand laid in blessing upon a child, —at its touch of power, 
disease and death vanished! But language fails me in the 
attempt to describe the energy, the divine life, which ap- 
pears in the character of Jesus, when he is contemplated as 
endowed with supernatural gifts. I must leave this topic to 
the feelings of my readers. 

When looking at the miracles of Christ in connexion with 
his character, a powerful internal evidence of their reality 
reveals itself to us. What but truth could produce that 
perfect harmony, which we find existing between the moral 
character of Christ and the miracles attributed to him? Let 
any one compare the miracles of the New Testament with 
those related in the apocryphal gospels, and it will be ap- 
parent ata glance how hard, nay, how impossible it was, 
even with such patterns as the received Gospels furnish, to 
fabricate supernatural works, that would not at once betray 
their origin by their utter and palpable inconsistency with 
the whole character and spirit of Christ. The apocryphal 
miracles are wholly childish. They not only most grievously 
mar the original and unrivalled dignity of our Saviour, they are 
entirely foreign to the wisdom, tenderness, and forgetfulness 
of self, by which his words and actions on all other occa- 
sions were marked. ‘The extraordinary works attributed to 
the great Teacher in the New Testament are directly the 
reverse of these. They are not a mere parade of power. 
They have nothing of the vindictive or the terrific. They 
fully accord with the beneficent spirit of Jesus. And, what 
is in the highest degree striking, so far from weakening the 
effect or obscuring the singular beauty of his character, they 
heighten its effect and illust:ate its greatness and simplicity. 
Strike out of the history of Christ the accounts of the 
miracles, and some of the most expressive illustrations of 
his lofty moral qualities are Jost at once. The grand moral 
idea is gone for ever. I can scarcely forbear exemplifying 
what I say, by particular reference to one or two instances. 
But my time and limits will not permit. I beg the atten- 
tion of the reader to the account of the cure of a man with 
a withered hand in the synagogue on a sabbath. ‘This in- 
cident gives us a new sense of the dignified manner of Jesus, 
and of the pointed and searching power of his address. It 
is in such admirable keeping with all that is elsewhere told 
of him, that if it were wanting in the history, we should be 
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destitute of a most luminous illustration of his character. 
The history of the raising of Lazarus may be referred to, as 
another striking example in point. Suppose that God had 
left some wile. of nature in an unfinished state, and man 
were challenged to complete it, I could as easily believe 
that his feeble and ignorant understanding could carry out 
and finish the designs of God’s perfect intelligence, so that 
no difference could be discerned between the divine work- 
manship and the human, as that the wit of man, quickened 
to the uttermost, could fabricate miracles like those of the 
New Testament in such wonderful harmony with the rest of 
the character of Jesus, —could represent him as speaking 
and acting in an imaginary case, and upon an occasion so 
peculiar and difficult as that of performing a miracle (analo- 
gy affording no light) in perfect accordance with all his real 
words and actions and the whole tone of his life. It is im- 
possible. ‘Truth is a divine work, and that man should add 
his fictions thereto, and yet the difference not be clearly 
perceptible, cannot be. The force of this remark is pecu- 
liarly great in the case of the miracles ascribed to the 
author of Christianity. Because these miracles, if they 
were not real, could have had their origin only in the strong 
craving for the marvellous. Tell me not, that so low and 
ignorant and coarse a principle of human nature has origi- 
nated fictions corresponding perfectly with the reality of 
things, with a work so beautiful and so unequalled as the 
character of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, in the correspondence of the miracles with the 
character of Christ, we have a strong ground of faith in 
their reality. When they fit into his life so exactly, never 
disturbing its consistency nor distorting its proportions, but 
giving ita high finish, of which it would otherwise be desti- 
tute, they cannot be accounted for but on the supposition of 
their reality. It is related, as our readers will recollect, of 
a celebrated artist, when at ‘the commencement of his career 
little regard was paid to the productions of his chisel, on 
account of the exclusive admiration, then fashionable, of the 
exquisite models of ancient art, that, having secretly exe- 
cuted a beautiful statue, he broke off one of the limbs which 
he kept, while with the same secrecy he caused the statue 
to be buried where it would soon be dug up, and so appear 
to be a newly discovered relic of antiquity. The experi- 
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ment was successful. The mutilated statue was exposed to 
the light. When loud and universal applause had been 
lavished on this specimen of art, which it was never dreamed 
that modern genius could equal, the real author of it pro- 
duced the arm which he bad retained. By the correspond- 
ing beauty of its workmanship, and by supplying the place 
of the part that was wanting, giving grace to the whole, it 
proved beyond doubt that both parts of the statue were 
fashioned by one and the same hand. So the intrinsic 
beauty of the miracles of Jesus, and their agreement with 
his character, place them above the possibility of being for- 
geries. The evidence, thus produced for their truth, is far 
more impressive, than that which was given in the case of 
the celebrated statuary to whom I have just alluded. The 
statue was after all a human work, and what one man had 
made, another might by accident possibly equal. But the 
character of Christ is the beautiful work of a Divine Artist, 
and no skill less than that which produced it, certainly not 
the skill of man, and least of all of such men as the authors 
of the Gospels appear to have been, could fabricate miracles 
in such exact accordance with the life of Jesus. 

At the hazard of being charged with repeated digressions, 
I have been desirous of showing how the views I have en- 
deavoured to unfold are connected with some of the most 
impressive evidences of Christianity. A strong light flashes 
from them upon the deep foundations of that Faith, against 
which the gates of hell shal] not prevail. It is here, I am 
persuaded, in the very nature of Christianity, in its whole 
spirit and form as it is exhibited in the New Testament, in 
the person of its author, that the great argument for its truth 
lies, not yet disclosed in all the grandeur of its dimensions. 

There is one inference from what has been said, that I 
cannot omit. The character of Christ becomes a test, to 
be used with the greatest caution, whereby we may be as- 
sisted in determining the truth of the miracles ascribed to 
him. It certainly is not impossible, that the authors of the 
Gospels may in some instances have represented ordinary 
events as miraculous. I am not prepared to say with con- 
fidence, that they have done this in any one instance, al- 
though I confess Kuinoel’s explanation of the Transfigura- 
tion strikes me as extremely plausible in some respects, but 
not in all. Still there may be events conceived of and de- 
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scribed by the Evangelists as miracles, which were not 
miracles in reality. Whether this be the case to any ex- 
tent, | do not by any means consider as a merely specula- 
tive question. It is an inquiry of great interest. A true 
miracle, being the work of God, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, must be immeasurably superior to one which is only 
imaginary. And besides we have seen, if the foregoing 
remarks are correct, that the generality of the supernatural 
works, attributed in the New Testament to Jesus Christ, 
are of a most peculiar and marked character. They differ 
strikingly fromm all other miracles, and in this difference we 
discover an evidence of their truth. Now for the sake of 
the true miracles, that they may be seen and appreciated 
as they are, they should be entirely separated from all 
events spernatural only in appearance and by misconcep- 
tion. The facts of the New Testament, when seen exactly 
as they are, will, | have insisted, in a great degree prove 
themselves. But, in order to be seen, they must be cleansed 
from every admixture of error, no matter how small. 

A great deal remains to be said, but I have neither the 
time nor the ability to say it worthily, respecting the method 
by which the precise facts of the life of Jesus are to be 
reached. It is the gross and lamentable mistakes, which 
have prevailed, and do yet prevail, concerning the character 
of the Scriptures, that have given birth and impo:tance 
to the science of Scriptural interpretation. Its principles, for 
the most part, consist of certain simple rules, which every 
man who reads, listens, and speaks, is continually, though 
unconsciously, applying. What, for instance, can be plainer 
and of more constant application, than that universal terms 
and proposiions are to be limited by the subject in hand, 
and that the language of emotion is always general, loose, 
and hyperbolcal? And-yet these are two of the most im- 
p rant rules to be observed in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. If they were faithfully applied, some of the 
greatest corruptions of Christianity would lose their chief 
props and tumble into ruins. The principle difficulty of 
their application is to be traced to those erroneous views of 
the Scriptures which) have prevailed for ages, and from 
which it is scarcely possible for any mind, however strong 
its tendencies to freedom, to be at once and completely 


emancipated. 
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It is now generally understood among Rational Christians, 
that the four Gospels are human compositions, the produc- 
tions of honest and intelligent men, who needed no extraor- 
dinary assistance in recording the simple facts of which they 
were the witnesses. ‘The ground upon which we believe 
them is not to be found in any miraculous aid which they 
received in writing their brief and artless histories, but in the 
circumstance to which our Saviour himself refers, as consti- 
tuting them competent witnesses of his life, namely, that 
they had been with him from the beginning.* If we adopt 
this view of the Christian records, are we not solemnly 
bound, in interpreting them, to consider the influence of the 
known prejudices of the writers, and to take into account 
every circumstance which might possibly so affect their 
minds as to render their narratives, without the least inten- 
tion on their part of deviating from the truth, in some in- 
stances, not merely an inadequate, but a mistaken representa- 
tion of the facts they record? I have no idea that, in any 
vital fact related, any influence of this kind is discoverable. 
But whether this be suspected or not, can make no difference 
with a conscientious and fearless interpreter. ‘The exact 
state of the case is what we wish to arrive at; and we must 
take carefully into view the characters of the witnesses for 
honesty, for intelligence, and for mental cultivation. For 
an example of the faithful discharge of this duty I refer my 
readers to Mr. Norton’s recent work, to which I rejoice in 
every opportunity of acknowledging my obligations. In one 
instance, in reference to our Saviour’s promise of his coming, 
Mr. Norton has shown, very satisfactorily as I think, that 
the immediate disciples of Jesus fell, not indeed into a mis- 
representation, but into a misapprehension of his language, 
which clung to them to the last, through the influence of 
their Jewish conceptions and prejudices. The idea of the 
Apostles laboring under a mistake strikes horror into many 
minds, as if the foundations of Christianity were assailed. 
But the existence of this error, as Mr. Norton has shown, 
is a most convincing evidence, that the language of our 
Saviour concerning the coming of his kingdom, as reported 
by the Evangelists, must actually have been uttered by 





*“ And ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.” John xv. 27. 
VOL. XV. —N. 8. VOL. X. NO. III. 38 
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him, because they never could have forged what they did 
not understand. Here is evidence for the truth of the 
Gospel accounts, of the most powerful kind, because ‘it is 
evidence which no one intended to furnish.”’ And here too 
is another instance, — it will not, I suspect, be the last, — 
of a fact, of which the publication of the various readings by 
Mill furnishes perhaps the most striking illustration. Then 
how did Skepticism triumph and Orthodoxy tremble, as if 
the very key-stone had been removed, and the utter fall of 
the whole fabric of Christianity was momently to be ex- 
pected! But the spirit of enlightened criticism came forth 
and interpreted the fact, which Mill’s publication had dis- 
closed; and the consequence was, that Christianity settled 
down only the more immovably on its everlasting founda- 
tions. The difficulties, which Infidelity has hurled at Truth, 
have been seized and transformed into the weapons of her 
defence. Some of the most powerful evidences of Chris- 
tianity have been found hidden under the objections which 
have been raised against it, and which have proved stum- 
bling-blocks only to blind, uninquiring Faith. 

In ascertaining the precise facts of our Saviour’s life by 
the process now briefly alluded to, I deem it very probable 
that some things in the history, usually received by Chris- 
tians as supernatural, may cease to appear so. But I have 
no fear that any vital truth will be impaired. Let truth be 
seen in its own simplicity, separated from every particle of 
error, and it will be all the brighter and more powerful for 
the separation. Besides, the error will prove the truth; 
because if misapprehensions are found to exist in the history, 
it is undeniable that its authors could not bave misappre- 
hended what did not really take place. ‘The misapprehen- 
sion is the shadow of the truth. So long as we share in it, 
we are standing within the shadow, and the truth is ob- 
scured to our eyes. But when our minds are delivered from 
the misapprehension, then we come out into the light, and 
discern the truth in all its glory ; and by the very shadow 
which it casts, we are enabled to determine that it is not a 
shadow itself, but a solid substance of grand and divine 
dimensions. 


I have thought the foregoing considerations an appro- 
priate introduction to an account, in some respects new, of 
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one of the most interesting events in the history of Jesus 
Christ, his Resurrection. The accounts which the four 
Evangelists have given of the first appearance of Jesus after 
his crucifixion vary in a number of particulars. Many 
methods of reconciling them have been suggested, more in- 
genious than satisfactory. Whether the mode of explaining 
this part of our Lord’s history, now proposed, be of the 
same character, the reader must determine. I may be per- 
mitted to say, that it has added sensibly to my own faith 
in the principal fact. It has given me a deeper feeling of 
the truth of this interesting portion of the Christian Scriptures, 
partly because it represents this great event as marked by 
that perfect simplicity which is the distinguishing trait of the 
New Testament miracles; and partly because it discloses 
new and undesigned evidence of the reality of the main 
fact, the resurrection of our Saviour. 

It should in the first place be borne distinctly in mind, 
that it is not, comparatively speaking, of the greatest im- 
portance to determine the precise circumstances of the first 
appearance of Jesus after his execution, provided the main 
fact, that he did appear again, is fully established. For the 
truth of this fact we have the most powerful and harmonious 
testimony. All his disciples, a very short time after his 
crucifixion, came forward and declared, in the very place 
where he had suffered, and in the presence of the very 
people and priests who had destroyed him, that Jesus had 
appeared again alive, that they had seen him and conversed 
with him, and that he had appeared to a large number of 
people, to so many that some among them, unable to get a 
near view of him, had doubted whether indeed it were he.* 
In the assertion of this fact, the friends of Jesus exposed 
themselves to a like fate with his. Obloquy, suffering, and 
death menaced them. But they persisted at every risk in 
declaring that their master had appeared to them again 
alive, not once, but a number of times, not to one or two 
individuals, but to many. It cannot be imagined that they 
asserted what they did not believe, that they combined to 
propagate, not only a most unprofitable, but a most danger- 
ous falsehood, and that while engaged in this work of decep- 





*That Matthew has recorded such a doubt should never be for- 
gotten, as an irresistible evidence of his honesty as a narrator. 
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tion they breathed the purest sentiments, and taught the 
wisest morality. If we cannot believe them honest, the 
grounds of all human confidence are destroyed for ever. 
No candid and intelligent man will cherish such a suspicion 
of the followers of Jesus. ‘That they were themselves de- 
ceived is a conjecture a little more plausible, but not a whit 
less groundless, as, I trust, will in part appear. I am aware 
that the best of men are liable to delusion. Our senses 
deceive us sometimes. But then there are circumstances 
under which delusion is impossible. And such, I appre- 
hend, will the principal circumstances be found, under which 
the reappearance of Jesus, after his death, occurred. Had 
he appeared only once or twice, for a brief moment, and 
then vanished ; had he appeared to only one or two of the 
disciples, we might suspect an illusion. But this was not 
the case. The history informs us, let it be remembered, 
that Jesus was seen a number of times by a number of 
persons, with whom he ate and conversed. He was seen, 
says one of the primitive Apostles, by five hundred brethren 
at once, many of whom were still living when this Apostle 
wrote. Now, as the disciples were too honest to state false- 
hoods, so also were the facts they relate too plain and pal- 
pable, too inconsistent with mistake, to allow us to suppose 
any material error in the case. Besides, the moral identity 
of Jesus is perfectly preserved. It is the same individual 
who appears after the crucifixion, of whom we read in the 
previous portion of the history. For this striking circum- 
stance nothing but the reality of our Saviour’s resurrection 
will account. 

Another important preliminary remark is, that the differ- 
ences, manifest in the accounts which have come down to 
us of the resurrection of Jesus, are precisely what were to 
have been expected. ‘These differences, to a superficial 
reader, seem to destroy all the credit of the narrators; and 
they have been referred to again and again as sufficient 
grounds for withholding belief in the main fact. Not to 
mention the existence of similar discrepancies in the best 
histories, let the variations in the Gospel narratives be can- 
didly and thoroughly weighed, and of nothing am I more 
confident, than that they will be found, not only consistent 
with truth, but illustrative of it and indispensable to it. 
Suppose Jesus to have reappeared alive, the differences in 
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the accounts of his first appearance are, we repeat, just 
what we ought to have expected. The disciples of Jesus 
had no idea of his resurrection. In the one heart-rending 
fact of his death, his miserable, ignominions death, all memo- 
ry of what he had said to them was lost. His female 
friends thought only of embalming his remains, and seeing 
him decently interred. And his companions mourned over 
the utter disappointment of those hopes, which had fixed 
strongly upon him, as the expected prince who was to 
bestow upon them wealth and power. The reappearance 
of one, whose death had been a matter of public notoriety, 
would, under any circumstances, produce in the spectators 
an excitement of mind wholly inconsistent with calm and 
correct observation. But in the present instance, the feel- 
ings of the individuals concerned were so deeply interested, 
— some, if not all, having witnessed the expiring agonies of 
Jesus on the cross, — that it is impossible a state of mind 
should not have been produced, at the first intimation of an 
occurrence so stupendous as his restoration to life, in which 
no one of the persons interested could have been able to 
record the precise order of events. The very disturbance 
in the narratives shows plainly, that something out of the 
way must have happened. Otherwise they would have 
given us a more exact account. Indeed it would not be 
surprising if it were impossible now to ascertain, with any 
degree of certainty, the circumstances which attended the 
first appearance of Jesus after his crucifixion. ‘There must 
have been such a hurry, such an agitation of conflicting 
feelings, that we should at first sight consider the prospect 
of getting at the exact truth almost hopeless. But as it is, 
the details of our Saviour’s first appearance after his death 
are not in inextricable confusion. It is possible, I conceive, 
to arrive at a very natural, consistent, and probable appre- 
hension of the manner in which it occurred. 

Once more. ‘The resurrection of Jesus Christ is almost 
universally represented as having taken place principally for 
the sake of proving the doctrine of immortality. That this 
was one of its chief objects, or rather its consequences, I am 
not at all disposed to deny. Without undertaking now to 
determine its relation to our highest hopes, I would simply 
observe, that there is one point of view in which the resur- 
rection of the Founder of Christianity was of the greatest 
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moment. I do not see how his religion could ever have 
been established in the world, if Jesus Christ had not ap- 
peared again. If there is a single plain fact in the New 
Testament, it is that, when Jesus expired on the cross, 
there was not a human being who had entered into his 
spirit and understood his purpose, —not one of his imme- 
diate friends to whom his life was not an inexplicable enig- 
ma, a deceitful dream, — not one at all qualified to take up 
and carry on the great spiritual work which he had com- 
menced. He had not committed a single word to writing ; 
and his personal followers seem to have been as ignorant of 
his magnificent design as little children. And had it not 
been for the impression made upon their minds by his resur- 
rection, there is every reason to conclude, that they would 
soon have returned to their several employments, and his 
religion would have been buried with bim in his grave. 
The enlightening moral influence of such a fact as his resur- 
rection was needed to open the eyes of his followers, and 
to make them bow more implicitly than ever to the authority 
of their Master, and feel that their hopes might be fulfilled, 
though in a way of which they had never dreamed. This 
great fact was taught as no words had been able to teach. It 
was the grand, crowning proof of the authority of Jesus. 
And so, in a way the most emphatic and characteristic, did 
he represent it upon three several occasions, when the Phar- 
isees demanded by what right he acted, and sought from him 
a sign.™ 

That the reader may be assisted to understand the follow- 
ing explanation, those portions of the four Gospels which 
relate to the subject, are here inserted. 


Matthew xxviii. l1—11. “Inthe end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. And, 
behold, there was a great earthquake: for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it. His countenance was 
like lightning and his raiment white as snow: And for fear 
of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And 
the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye; 








*See Matthew xii. 38-40, John ii. 18-22, John vi. 30. The de- 
mand for a sign upon each ‘of these occasions leads our Saviour to 
allude more or less distinctly to his death and resurrection. 
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for [ know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. He is 
not here; for he is risen as he said. Come see the place 
where the Lord Jay. And go quickly, and tell his disciples 
that he is risen from the dead ; and, behold, be goeth before 
you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 
And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy; and did run and bring his disciples word. And as 
they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met them saying, 
All hail. And they came and held him by the feet and wor- 
shipped him. Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go 
tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they 
see me. Now when they were going, behold, some of the 
watch came into the city and showed unto the chief priests 
all the things that were done.” 

Mark xvi. 1-8. ‘‘ And when the Sabbath was past, Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had 
bought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 
And very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And they 
said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre? And when they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolled away: for it was very great. And 
entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side clothed in a long white garment, and they were 
affrighted. And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted. Ye 
seek Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified: he is risen; he 
is not here: behold the place where they laid him. But go 
your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you 
into Galilee ; there shall ye see him as he said unto you. And 
they went out quickly, and fled from the sepulchre ; for they 
trembled and were amazed: neither said they any thing to 
any man; for they were afraid.” 

Luke xxiv. 1-12. ‘‘ Now upon the first day of the week 
very early in the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, 
bringing the spices which they had prepared, and certain 
others with them. And they found the stone rolled away from 
the sepulchre. And they entered in and found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus. And it came to pass as they were much 
perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood by them in shining 
garments: And as they were afraid and bowed down their 
faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, but is risen; remember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying, 
The Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day rise again. And they re- 
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membered his words, and returned from the sepulchre, and 
told all these things unto the eleven and the rest. It was 
Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
and other women that were with them, which told these 
things to the Apostles. And their words seemed to them as 
idle tales, and they believed them not. Then arose Peter and 
ran unto the sepulchre, and stooping down, he beheld the 
linen clothes laid by themselves, and departed, wondering in 
himself at that which was come to pass.” 

John xx. 1-18. ‘ The first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. Then she 
runneth and cometh to Simon Peter and to the other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not where 
they have laid him. Peter therefore went forth, and that other 
disciple, and came to the sepulchre. So they ran both to- 
gether: and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came 
first to the sepulchre. And he, stooping down, saw the linen 
clothes lying ; yet went he not in. Then cometh Simon Peter 
following him, and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen 
clothes lie; and the napkin that was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself. Then went in also that other disciple which came first 
to the sepulchre, and he saw and believed. For as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. 
Then the disciples went away again unto their own home. 
But Mary stood without at the sepulchre, weeping: and as 
she wept, she stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, 
and seeth two angels in white, sitting the one at the head, and 
the other at the feet where the body of Jesus had lain. And 
they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto 
them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have Jaid him. And when she had thus said, 
she turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew 
not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to be 
the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and 
saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Jesus saith 
unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father: but go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father; and to my God and your God. 
Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had seen 
the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her.” 
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Jesus was crucified on a Friday, the day before the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. His disciples evidently regarded his death as 
the utter ruin of those high hopes he had inspired. If it be 
doubted whether he actually predicted his own death and 
resurrection, then it must be admitted that his disciples had 
no expectation of these events. Or, if we credit the history 
when it informs us that Jesus told his followers, that he was 
to be crucified, and that he would rise again on the third day, 
then also the reason is manifest why the prediction made no 
impression on their minds and retained no place in their 
memories. ‘They believed their master to be the Messiah, 
that magnificent Prince. The idea of his dying the death of 
a common malefactor, was of all things the most shocking to 
their minds. ‘They must have rejected it with an instinctive 
horror. A great deal of what he said, sounded very enig- 
matical on account of their strong prejudices. And ‘it 
is highly probable that when he spake of his death, they 
supposed that he was speaking figuratively, and that the most 
obvious meaning of his words was not their true meaning.* 
That they had no idea of what was to happen, appears from 
the circumstance, that only a few hours before he was seized 
by his enemies, while he was observing the Passover with 
them, they disputed which should take precedence in that 
temporal kingdom, whose estallishment they momently ex- 
pected. Wien at last he was hung upon the cross, when he 
had expired tliere, they were overwhelmed by the terrible and 
inexplicable fact. Tiey cared not to recur to his words for 
comfort and light; for they felt that all was over. The 
hopes he had awakened were blasted for ever. 





* It is worthy of note that our Saviour’s predictions of his death and 
resurrection appear always to have been uttered upon those occasions 
when the earthly hopes of his disciples must have been most strongly ex- 
cited. See Matth. xvi. 21. Mark x. 32. and Luke ix. 43. The passage in 
Luke is particularly remarkable, “ And they were all amazed at the 
mighty power of God. But while they wondered every one at all 
things which Jesus did, he said unto his disciples, Let these sayings 
sink. down into your ears, for the Son of man shall be delivered. into 
the hands of men, But they understocd not this saying, and it was 
hid from them, that they perceived it not: and they feared toask him of 
that saying.” How mysterions and inexplicable must this language 
have appeared to those who were confidently expecting Jesus to assume 
the state and authority of an earthly Prince, and never more confident- 
ly than after he had wrought some mighty work !. 
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The body of Jesus was taken from the cross at sunset on 
Friday, and laid in a tomb in a garden near the place of ex- 
ecution. ‘The near approach of the Sabbath caused his bu- 
rial to be brief and hurried. ‘The Jewish Priests and elders, 
holding him to be an impostor, and therefore not having the 
same difficulty in understanding his predictions which his 
disciples had, recollected that he had said he would rise 
again from the dead on the third day. They caught eagerly 
at his prophecy in its literal sense, and trusted to disprove 
it. Accordingly they procured a guard of soldiers to be 
stationed at the place where the body of Jesus was laid, 
and thus they expected by the event to destroy his credit 
for ever. 

Let us now observe what took place. ‘Towards morning 
while “ it was yet dark,” on the third day after the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the day corresponding to our Sunday, the stone 
which was placed at the entrance of the sepulchre, and 
which was so large that the four or five women, who had 
seen the stone at the time Jesus was buried, were unable to 
move it, was, as I suppose, suddenly moved from its- place 
by an unseen power, by invisible and unknown means, and 
Jesus, raised from the dead by the direct agency of God, 
and clad in the long white habiliments of the grave, came 
forth and leaned or sate upon the stone. ‘The motion of the 
stone may probably have jarred the earth. The soldiers 
who were keeping guard at the place, terrified at these unex- 
pected circumstances and by the figure in white which pre- 
sented itself before them, and which, the day not yet hav- 
ing dawned, was but dimly discernible, fled in haste and 
affright to the city, and in the exaggeration of their terror re- 
ported that an angel had descended “ with eyes like lightning 
and raiment white as snow,’’— that the earth shook, ’and this 
supernatural messenger had moved the stone from the mouth 
of the tomb and sat upon it. The extraordinary circumstan- 
ces of the life of Jesus could not have been wholly unknown 
to the soldiers, who, notwithstanding their violent and dar- 
ing profession, were no doubt, as such men frequently are, 
very susceptible of superstitious fears, and likely to be panic- 
struck by any unforeseen and peculiar occurrence. Thus, it 
may be seen how naturally the account, which Matthew 
gives, of the descent of an angel with ‘‘ a countenance like light- 
niag and raiment white as snow”’ may have arisen. A compar- 
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ison of Matthew’s account with the other narratives shows us at 
once, that this story of the angel must have been derived from 
the soldiers. Keeping in view what sort of men they were, the 
state of their minds, the exaggerating nature of fear, and the 
time, before the break of day, the candid reader, I am _per- 
suaded, will not deem this explanation unnatural or violent. 
But let us see whether subsequent occurrences do not corrob 

orate it. 

Immediately after the departure of the soldiers, some wo- 
men, the relatives and friends of Jesus, approached the sep- 
ulchre. They brought spices with them to embalm the 
body. They came before the dawn of day, partly perhaps to 
avoid observation, and partly that no time might be lost in 
the performance of the sacred offices of humanity and friend- 
ship. As they drew near the spot, questioning among them- 
selves, whom they should procure to roll away the stone 
from the entrance of the tomb, they observed that it was al- 
ready rolled away. ‘Taking alarm at this circumstance, 
and instantly and naturally surmising, after having so recent- 
ly witnessed the relentless hatred of his enemies, that the 
body of Jesus must have been removed from the place 
where his friends had laid it, and without waiting to ascertain 
the correctness of the suspicion, one of the women, Mary 
Magdalene, rushed back to the city to inform the disciples. 
The Evangelist John who alone relates the circumstance of 
Mary’s immediate return to the city, does not mention that 
any other women accompanied her to thetomb. Still, in 
the most incidental manner, it appears even from his narrative, 
taken by itself, that there were others present. He tells us 
that upon her arrival in the city, Mary said to Peter and 
John, ‘They have taken away the Master out of the sepul- 
chre , and we know not where they have Jaid him.” 

After Mary had left the place, the other women, who stood 
at the mouth of the sepulchre, full of surprise and wonder- 
ing what the removal of the stone could mean, were sudden- 
ly accosted by what appeared to them, as Mark tells us, “a 
young man in a long white garment,” * or, as Luke says, “ by 
two men in shining garments,” or, according to Matthew, by 
the angel, “ with raiment white as snow,” that rolled away the 





* Mark mentions no angels upon this occagion. 
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stone. This person I suppose to have been Jesus himself, 
just restored to life, and still arrayed in the long white linen, in 
which his body was wrapt when it was taken from the cross. 
The cloth that was folded over his face and head, and which 
was perhaps much larger than the word “napkin” would 
give us to understand, he probably threw off when life re- 
turned, and now it Jay near the place where his head had 
rested. In the dimness of the light, the long white garments 
of this unknown person were the most prominent objects. 
Accordingly we find that they are mentioned by all the Evan- 
gelists.. How naturally might that part of the grave-clothes 
which Jesus had put off from his head, lying by itself, have 
appeared to the excited imaginations of the women as another 
person. ‘They found themselves suddenly addressed by a 
person in white, and the proximity of another white object 
may have led them, inthe agitation of their minds, to conclude 
that there were two persons present in white. That the 
stranger who spoke to them knew them, and knew the object 
which brought them to the place, as naturally created in 
their minds the belief, that they were in the presence of ‘su- 
pernatural beings. 

Before Jesus addressed them, he may have discovered 
from the tones of their voices and from their exclamations of 
surprise, or in some other way, that they were his friends. 
Possibly the noise of their approach had caused him to retire 
within the tomb from which he had just before issued to the 
terror of the soldiers. With that perfect consideration which 
marked his conduct at all times, even in moments of the 
greatest excitement, he does not attempt to make himself 
known at a time when the dimness of the light rendered it at 
least doubtful whether they would recognise him, when their 
coming to the spot proved that they had no idea of seein 
him alive again, and when the sudden disclosure would only 
increase their agitation, already very great. Hespeaks of 
himself in the third person, and seeks toallay their alarm: 
‘* Be not afraid, ye seek Jesus of Nazareth who was cruci- 
fied. He is risen, he is not here: * behold the place where 





* It may be objected, that, if it had been our Saviour speaking, he 
could not have said with truth, “He is not here.” The meaning of 
these words evidently is the dead body is not here, here in the tomb, 


as you expect to find it. But it is not necessary to suppose, that the 
precise words are reported. 
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they laid him,” that is, See, the tombis empty. ‘‘ But go 
your way. Tell his disciples and Peter, that he goeth before 
you into Galilee; there shall ye see him as he said unto you.” 
These words are differently reported by the three Evangel- 
ists. The agitation of the women, which was very great, ac- 
counts for the variation. The introduction of the name of 
Peter is touchingly characteristic of Jesus, and to our minds 
betrays the speaker as none other than our Saviour himself. 
Peter had basely denied all knowledge of his Master, and 
well might he doubt, when he should hear that Jesus had 
risen, whether he would be forgiven an act, which he could 
bring himself to forgive only at the price of a long and bitter 
repentance. Well might he fear, that those eyes would be 
coldly averted from him, the awful calmness of whose glance, 
the last time they were turned upon him, had sent into» his 
soul the sharpest agony of remorse. But this most generous 
friend hastens to assure his unhappy disciple, that the: past 
was forgotten. ‘The women, having received this message, 
and believing that an angel had spoken to them, returned 
with great haste to the city. “ They trembled,” says the 
history, ‘“‘ and were amazed, neither said they. any thing to 
any one; for they were afraid.”’ ni 
After their departure, Peter and John, to whom Mary 
Magdalene had carried the intelligence of the removal of the 
stone, arrived at the sepulchre. . Before they reached the 
spot, Jesus, having found near the tomb some garments: be- 
longing, it has been conjectured, to the gardener,* put off the 
linen ‘clothes in which his body bad been wrapt, throwing off, 
as was natural, and as we have already said, the cloth which 
was about his head, so that it lay near where his head had 
lain, while the remainder he left at the foot of the place 








* If it be considered a. question of any interest or importatice;' we 
may easily conjecture how the gardener’s clothes may have been left 
in or near the tomb. When the body of Jesus was placed in the sep- 
ulchre, Joseph of Arimathea would undoubtedly have required the as- 
sistance of his servants, —of the keeper of his garden especially, in lift- 
ing the body or in moving the great stone which closed the mouth of 
the tomb. Engaged in this work, the gardener may have thrown aside 
his principal garments, and in the haste of the ;occasion, forgotten to 
resume them. Possibly he may have regarded his clothes as unclean, 
having come in contact with a dead body, and therefore have left them 
behind. The Sabbath was close at hand, and it was the season of the 
Passover. 
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where his body had been deposited. The Evangelist John 
informs us that when he reached the spot, which he did be- 
fore Peter, having outrun Peter, he did not dare to goin. A 
natural feeling of hesitation came over him, and he waited for 
Peter, who with characteristic ardor, as soon as he reached ' 
the sepulchre, went boldly in. John followed him. They 
saw no angel. But John mentions with remarkable particu- 
larity how they found the grave-clothes,— “ the cloth that was 
about the head of Jesus, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself.”” The reason of this 
minuteness, although not at once apparent, is very natural, 
and strikes my mind with great force. ‘The minds of these 
two disciples were fully occupied with the suspicion suggest- 
ed by Mary, namely that the body of Jesus had been re- 
moved. Full of this idea, they were greatly surprised at 
seeing the grave-clothes ; and it perplexed them to under- 
stand why, if the body had been taken away, the grave- 
clothes had not been taken also. It may be thought strange, 
that the recollection of their Master’s predictions did not at 
this moment flash upon them, and lead them to suspect that 
he was alive. In’ my view, in the entire absence of this sus- 
picion I recognise the unequivocal working of nature. Peter 
and John were in a state of excitement. Now every one 
knows, that, when any strong feeling is awakened and we are 
deeply moved, we are not only incapable of calm and con- 
nected thoughts, but we overlook the most obvious conclu- 
sions, — the plainest things ; and when our emotion subsides, 
we are accustomed to find nothing so wonderful as our own 
want of thought and recollection. This was, we conceive, 
precisely the case with the two disciples. ‘The quick and 
sudden suspicion of Mary, that the body had been removed, 
communicated to them with every look and tone of convic- 
tion on her part, had full possession of their minds. This 
suspicion they ran to the tomb to verify or to remove. They 
did not go to see whether Jesus had risen, but simply to as- 
certain whether the body was there. Intent upon this one 
point, in their hurry, when they found that the body was in- 
deed gone, then, as John informs us, they believed, not cer- 
tainly that Jesus had risen, but that what Mary had said was 
true. 

After examining the sepulchre, Peter and John returned 
home, and left Mary standing near the sepulchre weeping. 
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‘* And as she wept, she stooped down and looked into the 
sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white, sitting the one at 
the head and the other at the feet where the body of Jesus 
had lain.” It must be borne in mind that the light was yet 
feeble, that the sepulchre was probably dark in a degree, 
and that Mary’s eyes were dim with tears. We may reason- 
ably suppose that Peter and John, running very swiftly, had 
reached the tomb before Mary overtook them, and that when 
they came out they said nothing to her except to intimate 
that her suspicions were well founded, —that the body was 
indeed gone. Possibly they uttered not a word. But she 
may have gathered from their looks and manner that they had 
found it even as she had said. While she stood weeping at 
the mouth of the sepulchre, she stooped down and looked in 
and saw two white objects, one at the foot and the other at 
the head of the place where Jesus was laid. She must have 
been startled, as Peter and John had just been, at the sight of 
the grave-clothes. She could not have expected to see them, 
since, as she supposed, the body had been taken away. At 
the moment too that she stooped down a voice addressed her ; 
“Woman why weepest thou?” ‘This question must also 
have startled her, and increased the confusion of her mind. 
If she had time to think at all, she probably supposed at the 
moment that this voice issued from the tomb. She would 
naturally connect the unexpected sound with the unexpected 
sight. She answered the question, but immediately turned 
partly round and saw Jesus standing near her, not knowing 
that it was he. The sound of his approach probably caused 
her to turn. He says unto her, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou ? 
whom seekestthou?’’ Now I think it very probable that the 
previous question, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou,” did not, as 
Mary supposed, come from the tomb, but was put by Jesus, 
who, not hearing her reply, repeats the question after Mary 
had turned towards him. We must not forget the agitated 
state of her mind. She looked into the sepulchre, and at 
the moment found herself addressed by a voice which, she 
imagined, came from the tomb. She turned round when she 
had replied to it, and Jesus, whose voice it was that had 
struck her ear, not yet recognised by her and not having 
heard any reply to his question, repeats the question, adding 
“ Whom seekest thou?”’ This addition countenances the 
conjecture that the question, which Mary supposed was put 
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by angels, was in fact put by Jesus standing behind her. 
Nothing is more natural and common, when we have address- 
ed an interrogatory to another and received no reply, than to 
repeat it, varying tlhe form. 

If what Mary saw in the sepulchre were really angels, it 
deserves notice that they served no purpose. ‘They com- 
municated no intelligence. The appariti: n was evidently but 
for a moment. But if it were only the linen clothes that 
Mary saw, that she should have mistaken them for supernat- 
ural appearances is by no means strange, when we consider 
the state of her mind and the report of the other women. 
Whether at the moment she supp sed that there were angels 
in the tomb, may be doubted. But shortly afterward when 
she communicated with the other women, and found that they 
had seen what they believed to be two angels, it was very 
natural that she should believe that the white objects which 
she had seen in the sepulchre, and which, together with the 
unexpected voice, had bewildered her so much, were the 
‘two angels in white.” 

To the question of Jesus, Mary, supposing him to be the 
gardener, replies, ‘‘ Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou. hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
The reasons why Mary did not recognise Jesus are manifest. 
The idea of seeing him alive never entered her mind. She 
was startled by wht she had just seen in the tomb, and by the 
suddenness with which she had been addressed. She did 
not turn fully round at first, and therefore had not a fall view 
of his person. _He may have been in a manner disguised by 
his strange clothes. When be perceived that she did not 
know him he said unto her, “‘ Mary.” The tone of that voice 
thrilled her whole frame. She turned herself and said unto 
him,,“‘ My Master!” How beautiful and touching,— how true 
to. nature and to the character of Jesus, was this mode of mak- 
ing himself. known! ‘There is a divine simplicity in this in- 
cident, which the heart feels, but the tongue in vain attempts 
to describe. ..How vividly does the scene present itself be- 
fore us! . We hear that beloved voice uttering in a subdued 
tone of tenderness and solemnity the simple name of Mary. 
We.see her countenance and whole frame convulsed by ihe 
most’ powerful emotions of amazement, awe, and delight. At 
one moment she shrinks with uplifted hands and with eyes 
starting from their sockets, and the next moment she falls 
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clasping his knees and uttering the breathless exclamation, 
‘¢ Rabboni.”’ * 

When Mary had recognised Jesus, he said unto her, 
‘Touch me not: for | am not yet ascended to my Father : 
but go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my father and your father, and to my God and your God.” 
These words are obscure. ‘They are best explained by ref- 
erence toa circumstance mentioned by Matthew. This Evan- 
gelist tells us, that Jesus appeared first, as they were return- 
ing, to all the women who visited the tomb. It is easy to see 
how such a mistake should have arisen in the hurry and ra- 
pidity with which events followed one another. Shortly after 
the women had come into the city, saying they had seen 
angels at the sepulchre, who said that Jesus had risen, Mary 
came in, saying she had seen Jesus herself. Now as, in the 
first instance, all the women, Mary with the rest, had gone 
out to the tomb, it is natural that the story of the women 
should have been blended with that of Mary, and that it 
should have been understood by some, that all the women 
had seen Jesus. However this may be, Matthew tells us, that, 
when the women saw Jesus, they fell down and held him by 
his feet. Now as it was Mary only to whom Jesus appeared, 
it must have been Mary who held him by his feet. He said 
unto her therefore, ‘“‘ Detain me not, do not stop now to em- 
brace me, for I do not yet ascend to my Father. You will 





* If any curiosity is felt to know why the Evangelist introduces the 
Hebrew word, when the corresponding word in the language in which 
he was writing was at hand, it may be satisfactory to consider, that 
words are often untranslatable less for the want of terms significant of 
the same essential ideas, in the language into which the translation is 
made, than from the absence of some strong but indefinable associations, 
which give to the original a peculiar expressiveness. Hence it is, that 
poetry so seldom survives translation. The exclamation “ Rabboni ” 
was the inspiration of the moment, the symbol by which nature burst- 
ing from the heart of Mary, expressed itself. And so this particular 
sound had to Mary herself, and to those who listened to her story, a 
power, — a world of expression, which no other articulate sound could 
convey. See Mark v. 41. vii. 34., where the original is retained in a 
similar way, and for asimilar reason. The retaining of the original 
in these passages, thus explained, speaks volumes for the reality of the 
facts recorded. Nothing but the actual utterance of such a phrase as 
“Talitha cumi ” by our Saviour will account for the impression made 
upon the minds of the narrators, an impression so strong that they felt 
those simple but powerful words to be absolutely untranslatable. 
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have other opportunities of seeing me. Go now tomy breth- 
ren and tell them,” &c. When Mary told the disciples she 
had seen the Master alive, as they were incredulous, they 
would intimate, that it was an illusion of which she had been 
the subject, or that she had seen a spectre. She would natu- 
rally insist in reply, that she had not only seen him, but that 
she had touched him, —that she had held him by his feet, and 
knew that it was real flesh and blood. As this act of em- 
bracing his feet would be referred to as an evidence of the sense 
of feeling to the reality of his appearance, it is possible that 
the exact words addressed to Mary by Jesus may have been 
altered, and he may have been made to say, ‘* Touch me not,’ 
when he used a term nearly synonymous but less obscure. 

I here close my examination of this interesting portion of 
the history of our great Teacher, commending it to the can- 
dor of the reader. 

If it be thought that I have taken unwarrantable liberties 
with the records, I can only say, that I have been actuated 
by a single desire to give just weight to all those considera- 
tions, to which all sound principles of interpretation, as 1 am 
able to understand them, imperatively require us to give heed. 
In the case of all other writings, we make every allowance 
for the prejudices and feelings of their authors. Miraculous 
accounts, especially, we sift with the utmost freedom, and thus 
do we detect their falsehood. Shall we insult Truth by 
treating her as if she were willing to owe her credit to our 
forbearance in scrutinizing her claims? “ Christianity dis- 
dains to suppress any facts, or to impute bad motives instead 
of answering plausible objections ; ; it must be proved by 
something stronger than exclamations, and defended by sorme- 
thing less precarious than feeling.” 

If it be asked why, if the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
resurrection took place as I have stated them, they were not 
so narrated by the historians, rather than in the form in which 
they are now presented in the New Testament, —I answer, 
that I cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom of Providence 
in transmitting to us just such records as we have, records, 
full of the divine inspiration of nature and upon which the 
stamp of truth is so distinctly and deeply impressed, records 
wherein the very misapprehensions prove the truth in a man- 
ner the most convincing, because obviously and wholly un- 
designed. In the case of our Saviour’s resurrection, the 
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error into which the women fell tends directly to establish 
the grand and only important fact, the actual presence of 
Jesus alive on the spot. 

I long to see the Christian histories searched and proved 
by a single, fearless, and gifted spirit. I will not dishonor 
Christianity by cherishing the least misgiving as to the result. 
That some things now retained, would be found untenable in 
the process, as [ have said, I do not doubt. Still my per- 
suasion is deep and strong, that enough would remain, all the 
more glorious for its purification, to prove the divine author- 
ity of the illustrious Author of our religion, as it has never 
yet been proved, save to his immediate disciples,— enough to 
animate and comfort and bless the human mind unspeakably 
and forever. If there is any instrument whereby the hearts 
of men,—I say not their understandings, but their hearts, are 
to be reached, it is Christianity as it lives in the history of 
its Founder. Let that be exhibited in its own serene light, 
undimmed by passing through the imperfect and refracting 
medium of human ignorance and prejudice, and then will 
the human soul be illuminated and warmed by the knowledge 
of the glory of God, pouring its ineffable radiance from the 
face of Jesus Christ ! 





Art. Il. — A History of Harvard University from its Foun- 
dation, in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American 
Revolution. By the late Bensamtn Perrce, A. M., Li- 


brarian of the University. Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck, 
& Co. 1833. Svo. pp. 496. 


Tue history of an ancient University must always be a 
subject of curiosity and interest. A University is the lite- 
rary centre, which sends its intellectual light, during succes- 
sive ages, over -a whole country. It is the nucleus around 
which the learning, the science, the arts of the collective 
people are gathered to form a bright orb, on which the eyes 
of all cultivated men are fixed. In its reverend retreats, the 
happiest years of youth are passed in the noblest pursuits of 
which the mind is capable. Beneath its shades, those asso- 
ciations are formed, of which the character is never robbed, 
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and those tastes are cultivated, which give to life more than 
half its beauty. Amidst the absorbing pursuits of busi- 
ness, in the dazzling path of ambition, in the quiet of 
philosophical retirement, the man of academic education 
looks back with filial love towards his Alma Mater, and calls 
up with ever new delight, the pleasant time which he spent 
beneath her protecting wing. In her prosperity he rejoices ; 
in her adversity he sympathizes. He is one of a great fam- 
ily, who have gone forth from her instruction, and borne man- 
fully the honorable burdens of life. He is bound to them 
and to her by a thousand ties, which nothing in after-years 
can break. He and they may be arrayed with antagonist 
parties in politics or in religion; they may be rivals in busi- 
ness, struggling hand to hand in the competition for wealth ; 
but, when they meet on the ground sacred to learning, they 
feel, that they are indeed on common ground, with common 
tastes, feelings, and hopes. Athens and Lacedemon are no 
longer warring nations, but all are Greeks alike, met to- 
gether to celebrate the festival of peace. 

But there are circumstances, that give a peculiar interest to 
the history of Harvard College. ‘The Puritan ancestors of 
New England, with all the imperfections of those strange 
times, were the most extraordinary men that ever lived. 
They grew up in the field of controversy, —in the harness 
of battle, political and theological. For them, the brow of 
royalty was clothed in no overpowering majesty. The badges 
of a ceremonial church, the pomp of a splendid hierarchy 
with its imposing succession of orders, had no charms for their 
stern spirits. ‘They were masters of human learning, and 
had become the ablest wielders of the weapons of logic. But 
though they set high value on scholarship, they held it sub- 
ordinate to the knowledge of God’s word. The things of 
this life were but little in comparison with the things of the 
next. 

When they left the “ pleasant land” of their fathers, they 
brought with them minds ripened in all good learning, as well 
as energies trained to their utmost in the school of experi-' 
ence. Among their first cares, they anxiously looked about 
for the means of preserving the blessing of education. “ After 
God had carried us safe to New England,” say they in the 
‘ First Fruits,” “and we had builded our houses, provided 
necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
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God’s worship, and settled the civil government, one of the 
next things we longed for and looked after was to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity ; dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our present min- 
istry shall lie in the dust.” This sentence isa key to the 
early history of Harvard University. Its express object was 
to educate the clergy. The first ministers of the Puritans 
were men trained up in the learning of England, and it was 
with them a matter of earnest solicitude that the tone of in- 
tellectual character should not be lowered among their suc- 
cessors. ‘The people, too, were all imbued with the strong- 
est religious feelings, and shared with their pastors in the 
anxious wish to found an establishment, that should be 
worthy of the great cause in which they had perilled every- 
thing dearest to man. ‘Thus the College became an object 
of affectionate care to the hearts of the New Englanders. 
The contributions of indviduals and of the government, 
though small compared with the affluence of this age, were 
wonderfully liberal compared with the poverty of those hard 
times. Its growth was a theme of exultation ; its success a 
matter of personal pride to the whole community ; and we 
must needs sympathize in the feelings so quaintly and honestly 
expressed, of ‘ great comfort” in the “ publique declama- 
tions in Latine and Greeke, and disputations Logical and Phil- 
osophical, which they have been wonted (besides their ordina- 
ry exercises in the College Hall) in the audience of the mag- 
istrates, ministers, and other scholars, for the probation of their 
growth in learning, upon set days, constantly once every 
month to make and uphold.” * 

Such, in brief, were the leading circumstances in which 
Harvard College had its origin. It has ever since adapted 
itself, with as much pliancy as is useful in a public institution, 
to the varying wants of society. Its history is, therefore, of 
great importance, as an index of the literary growth of the 
New England people. 

The task of preparing such a work could not have fallen 
into better hands. We understand that Mr. Peirce was distin- 
guished in early life for his untiring zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Among bis class-mates at College he maintained 
a distinguished rank, and was graduated with the highest 





* Appendix, p. 4. 
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academic honors. Having brilliantly completed his University 
career, he engaged in commerce, and soon won the confidence 
of his fellow citizens, of which he received frequent and de- 
cided testimonials. But the cares of business were not per- 
mitted to withdraw his mind from the cultivation of letters, 
and much of his leisure time was given to a thorough study 
of the English Classics ; after the best of whom his taste and 
style seem to have been modelled. For these and other in- 
teresting facts we are indebted to the judicious Preface pre- 
fixed to Mr. -Peirce’s history, from the well known pen of 
Mr. John Pickering. 

Mr. Peirce was appointed Librarian of Harvard University 
in 1826. He entered on the duties of his office with char- 
acteristic zeal, and in the course of a few years published an 
excellent catalogue of the invaluable collection of books be- 
longing to that institution, in four octavo volumes. This 
may safely be called one of the most important literary un- 
dertakings, as it certainly was one of the most laborious, to 
which the talents of a scholar can be devoted. Of Heyne’s 
labors in the same line at the University of Gottingen, Heeren 
exclatms, almost without exaggeration, “Immortal are his 
merits in regard to the catalogue !”’ All those gentlemen who 
have occasion to use the Library of Harvard College must 
feel themselves under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Peirce for 
this service to the cause of letters.* 

Contemporaneously with this great labor, Mr. Peirce was 
gathering the materials for his History of Harvard University, 
which, at the time of his lamented death, was fortunately in 
a state of forwardness that justified its publication. The ed- 
itorial duty was intrusted to Mr. Pickering, who has per- 
formed his part with his usual skill and ability. The style of 
Mr. Peirce is admirably adapted to a work of research and 
learning, like this history. It is pure and nervous English, 
disfigured by none of the fantastic forms of speech, which are 
scattered over much of the popular writing of the day. His 
taste was severe, but not dry. Perhaps the clearness of his 
language and its freedom from tasteless ornaments may be 





* Since the publication of Mr. Peirce’s Catalogue, the Libary has 
been so much increased, that Dr. Harris, his indefatigable successor, 


is, we hear, about to send to the press an octavo volume, by way of 
Supplement to the work of Mr. Peirce. 
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in part attributed to the business habits of a large portion of 
his life. Nothing lops off so unsparingly all superfluous flow- 
ers of rhetoric, as the throng and pressure of active occupa- 
tion in the world. The style of this history will exactly suit 
the tastes of those who are old-fashioned enough to love the 
rich and strong and healthy language of our Saxon forefath- 
ers. ‘The characters of the successive Presidents of the Col- 
lege, are drawn with much discrimination. 'They show the 
acute observation of the man of affairs, and the philosophi- 
cal reflection of the man of learning. To avoid sweeping 
generalities on the one hand and fanciful details on the other, 
in reconstructing, as it were, the characters of men in times 
gone by, of whom in some cases but scanty memorials re- 
main, we suppose to be one of the most difficult tasks of the 
historian. Every one, in reading or thinking about the per- 
sonages who have been distinguished in the world, will form 
a distinct image in his own mind of each individual ; but this 
image will very probably be far from correct. Among the 
most elegant portions of Hume’s History of England are un- 
doubtedly to be reckoned his portraits of the British monarchs ; 
yet the researches of later and more impartial writers have 
shown us how wide of the truth passion and prejudice car- 
ried that accomplished and admirable author. 

In reading the work of Mr. Peirce, we are struck with the 
great amount of labor he must have expended in searching 
out the authorities on which his statements are founded. His 
investigations went through a wide tes a He examined 
carefully, not only the printed histories of contemporary and 
subsequent historians, but legislative documents, the records 
of the Corporation and Overseers of the University, the 
archives of historical societies, and manuscript journals of 
many private individuals, some of them of the most curious 
nature. We doubt if any authority of the slightest preten- 
sions was unknown or overlooked by Mr. Peirce. Besides 
these, he carried on a correspondence with several of the 
oldest graduates of the University, from whom he derived 
much valuable information. Of these the two most remark- 
able individuals were the late venerable Dr. Holyoke of Salem 
and the Honorable Paine Wingate of Stratham, New Hamp- 
shire, now the oldest surviving Graduate. The interesting 
correspondence of Mr. Peirce with the latter gentleman is 
given at considerable length. 
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Such are the sources from which Mr. Peirce drew the 
materials of his history. It is a work on which implicit re- 
liance may be placed. Every son of Harvard will read it 
with the profoundest interest ; and those who feel no particu- 
lar attachment to the University will be attracted by its ex- 
celle.t style and spirit, and the skilful manner in which it is 
put to-ether. We look up: n it as an unexceptio. able model, 
in thoroughness of research, clear and comprehensive views, 
practical good sense, and purity of style, for all succeeding 
works on similar subjects. 

This volu.e contains the history of the University from 
its foundation in 1636 to the death of President Holyoke in 
1769. “If the author had lived,”’ says Mr. Pickering,* “he 
would perhaps at some future time have brought his work 
down to a later period than is included in the present volume, 
which embraces the first century and a half of the University 
history. But the work now offered to the public is, never- 
theless, to be regarded as the extent of bis original design ; 
and it comprehends a period, which from its antiquity and 
other causes affords more materials than any other to gratify 
the natural desire, felt by all men, to look to the illustrious 
deeds of the fathers.” 

The Puritans were singularly unfortunate in the first per- 
son who was placed at the head of the Institution. Of this 
man, whose name was Nathaniel Eaton, the historian gives 
the following account. 


‘““The first person, who had charge of the institution, was 
Nathaniel Eaton. He was appointed in 1637 ; and was intrust- 
ed, not only with the education of the students, but with the 
care of managing the donations and erecting buildings for the 
College. In 1639, the General Court granted him 500 acres 
of land, on condition of his continuing his employment for life. 
He was undoubtedly qualified for the office by his talents and 
learning ; but in other respects he proved himself exceedingly 
unfit for it. In the same year the grant of land was made to 
him, he was accused of ill-treating the students, of giving them 
bad and scanty diet, and exercising inhuman severities towards 
them ; but, particularly, of beating his usher, Nathaniel Briscoe, 
and that in a most barbarous manner. His conduct, ina word, 
was so tyrannical and outrageous, that the Court dismissed him 
from his office, fined him 100 marks (£66. 13s. 4d.), and order- 





* Preface, pp. vi, vii. 
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ed him to pay £30 to Briscoe. He was then excommunicated 
by the Church at Cambridge. Soon afterwards he escaped from 
the colony, went to Virginia, and thence to England, where he 
lived privately will the restoration of Charles the Second. He 
then conformed to the church of England, obtained a living, 
and became a violent persecutor of the Nonconformists. He 
was at length committed to prison for debt, and there ended his 
days.” —pp. 4, 5. 


A curious paper, containing a confession of Mrs. Eaton, is 
printed in the Appendix, taken from the notes by the Editor 
of Winthrop’s Journal. e 


‘‘For their breakfast, that it was not so well ordered, the 
flower was not so fine as it might, nor so well boiled or stirred, 
at all times that it was so, it was my sin of neglect, and want of 
that care that ought to have been in one that the Lord had in- 
trusted with such a work. Concerning their beef, that was 
allowed them, as they affirm, which, I confess, had been my 
duty to have seen they should have had it, and continued to 
have had it, because it was my husband’s command ; but truly 
I must confess to my shame, I cannot remember that ever they 
had it, nor that ever it was taken from them. And that they 
had not so good or so much provision in my husband’s absence 
as presence, I conceive it was, because he would call sometimes 
for butter or cheese, whenI conceived there was no need of 
it; yet, forasmuch as the scholars did otherwise apprehend, I 
desire to see the evil that was in the carriage of that as well as 
in the other, and to take shame to myself for it. And that they 
sent down for more, when they had not enough, and the maid 
should answer, if they had not, they should not, I must confess, 
that I have denied them cheese, when they have sent for it, and 
it have been in the house; for which I shall humbly beg par- 
don of them, and own the shame, and confess my sin. And for 
such provoking words, which my servants have given, I cannot 
own them, but am sorry any such should be given in my house. 
And for bad fish, that they had it brought to table, I am sorry 
there was that cause of offence given them. I acknowledge 
my sin in it. And for their mackerel, brought to them with 
their guts in them, and goat’s dung in their hasty pudding, its 
utterly unknown to me; but I am much ashamed it should be 
in the family, and not prevented by myself or servants, and I 
humbly acknowledge my negligence in it. And that they made 
their beds at any time, were my straits never so great, I am sorry 
they were ever put to it. For the Moor, his lying in Samuel 
Hough’s sheet and pillow-bier, it hath a truth in it: he did so 
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one time, and it gave Samuel Hough just cause of offence ; and 
that it was not prevented by my care and watchfulness, I desire 
[to] take the shame and the sorrow for it. And that they eat 
the Moor’s crusts, and the swine and they had share and share 
alike, and the Moor to have beer, and they denied it, and if 
they had not enough, for my maid to answer, they should not, 
I am an utter stranger to these things, and know not the least 
footsteps for them so to charge me; and if my servants were 
guilty of such miscarriages, had the boarders complained of it 
unto myself, I should have thought it my sin, ifI had not sharply 
reproved my servants, and endeavoured reform. And for bread 
made of heated, sour meal, although [ know of but once that 
it was so, since I kept house, yet “John Wilson affirms it was 
twice ; and I am truly sorry, that any of it was spent amongst 
them. For beer and bread, that it was denied them by me 
betwixt meals, truly I do not remember, that ever I did deny it 
unto them; and John Wilson will affirm, that, generally, the 
bread and beer was free for the boarders to go unto. And that 
money was demanded of them for washing the linen, it’s true it 
was propounded to them, but never imposed upon them. And 
for their pudding being given the last day of the week without 
butter or suet, andthat I said, it was miln of Manchester in Old 
England, it’s true that I did say so, and am sorry they had 
any cause of offence given them by having it so. And for their 
wanting beer, betwixt brewings, a week or half a week together, 
I am sorry that it was so at any time, and should tremble to 
have it so, were it in my hands to do again.” — Appendix, pp. 
31-33. 

Among the first cares of our ancestors, was the instruction 
of the Aborigines in human and divine learning. They very 
naturally supposed that their efforts would be most successful 
if they could enlist in the work a number of native preach- 
ers. To this end they devoted their thoughts and labors with 
no little zeal. 


‘* Not content” says Mr. Peirce, ‘‘ with making great exer- 
tions for the conversion of the Indians to Christianity, by preach- 
ing to them, catechizing them, giving them the Bible and other 
books in their own language, and laboring in various ways, the 
worthies of that day were very desirous they should enjoy the 
benefits of education; and even took great pains to make schol- 
ars among them, so that they might be supplied with learned and 
able ministers from their own stock. Their efforts, however, were 
not attended with much success; for those who undertook to 
study were apt to become tired and discontented, and to return 
to their countrymen ; they frequently grew sick and died, after 
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having made considerable proficiency in learning ; and, though 
several Indians were admitted into the College, only one was 
ever graduated. His name was Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck ; he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1665, and soon after- 
wards died of a consumption. The friends of the Aborigines 
were not discouraged by these unpromising appearances ; and, 
in 1665, at an expense of between £300 and £400 a house was 
erected for their accommodation, which was usually called the 
Indian College. It was of brick, and large enough to receive 
about twenty scholars ; but so little use was made of it by the 
Indians, that it was soon afterwards occupied for other purposes, 
and particularly for a printing-office. The expense of erecting 
this building was borne by the ‘ Society for Propagating the 
Gospel’ before mentioned, as was also, in a great measure, the 
expense of educating the Indians. The building was taken 


down many years since. It stood not far from the other 
buildings of the College.” — pp. 27, 28. 


From the discriminating sketch of President Chauncy, we 
extract the following passages, both as containing an excellent 
description of the man, and an amusingly characteristic trait 
of the age in which he lived. 


** With all the elements, intellectual and moral, which enter 
into the composition of a great character, he was not exempt 
from the frailties of human nature, nor from the prejudices of 
the age in which he lived. 

‘‘ His temper was hasty and passionate; but'the good man 
deeply lamented this infirmity, and took great pains to correct it. 
To the warmth and quickness of his passions may probably be 
attributed, in no small degree, those unfortunate occurrences 
of his earlier years, which were the cause of so much sorrow to 
him during his subsequent life. Like the Apostle Peter, he 
seems to have been hurried by the excitement of the moment 
into rash and intemperate declarations, the consequences of 
which he either had not deliberately weighed, or had not, by the 
necessary discipline, prepared his mind resolutely to endure; 
but let it be remembered, that, like the same great Apostle, he 
afterwards truly repented of his fault, and, not only bore with 
patience and fortitude all the evils which befell him, but exhibit- 
ed that spirit and energy of character, which would have sus- 
tained him under the severest trials of martyrdom. 

‘** Belonging to the sect denominated Puritans, he was Cal- 
vinistic in his views; and, though he does not appear to have 
been deficient in charity, yet, with respect to manners and 
customs, he held those rigid opinions which, in giving no 
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quarter to the vanities and frivolities of the world, sometimes 
run intoludicrous extravagancies. We are not told how far he 
exacted simplicity in apparel; nor do we find it recorded, that, 
like his renowned contemporary, the Apostle Eliot, he preached 
and prayed against the abomination of wigs; but he inveighed 
from the pulpit with great vehemence against the kindred enor- 
mity of long hair. ‘’ Tis strange,’ says his great-grandson, 
the famous Dr. Chauncy, ‘’t is strange, men of learning, real 
good sense, and solid judgement, should be able to expend so 
much zeal against atrifle, not to say a thing absolutely indiffer- 
ent in its own nature. But the greatest as well as best men 
in this country, in that day, magistrates as well as minis- 
ters, esteemed the wearing of long hair an enormous vice, and 
most solemnly testified against it as such.’ 

* But after making all the deductions that can be reasonably 
demanded, enough will still be left to establish his claim to a 
high rank in the learned and religious world. He was astar of 
the first magnitude in a brilliant constellation of New-England 
worthies. With such lustre have their names been transmitted 
to posterity, that the late President Stiles, himself a scholar 
and divine of no ordinary reputation, ventured to say ‘I con- 
sider him [ Mr. Bulkeley] and President Chauncy, Mr. Hooker, 
Mr. Norton, and Mr. Davenport, as the greatest divines among 
the first ministers of New England, and equal to the first char- 
acters in theology in all Christendom, and in all ages.’’”’-- 30-32. 


The papers. of this excellent man met with a singular fate. 
A Northampton Deacon, who occupied himself in the lauda- 
ble work of making pastry, consumed them, it seems “ in the 
oven at the bottom of his pies!” 

Mr. Peirce has recorded several events of the early times 
of Harvard, that show the nature of students in a rather 
entertaining light. It seems that even the discipline of the 
Puritans could not utterly destroy the tendency to an occa- 
sional rebellious outbreaking among the breeched and wigged 
little Pilgrims. Seventeen, we are tlod, took in dudgeon 
some regulation of the authorities of the College, about the 
year 1656, and went off without their degrees! This very 
proceeding has been imitated many times since, and the in- 
Creasing light of an advancing state of society has thus far 
failed to teach wrong-headed young gentlemen, the extreme 
absurdity of punishing themselves for what they, in their 
wisdom, fancy to be the injustice of their superiors. 

The College went on prosperously, fulfilling the most san- 
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guine hopes of its founder and friends. Our limits will 
not permit us to notice particularly its early progress, and we 
pass over many most interesting particulars, for the sake of 
saying a few words on the brilliant administration of Presi- 
dent Leverett. 

Mr. Leverett was graduated in 1680, and studied theology. 
Afterwards he devoted himself to law, and practised some 
time in the courts. He also held several distinguished civil 
offices the duties of which he discharged with remarkable 
ability. ‘Thus a wide range of experience in many and dis- 
simular situations qualified him admirably for the office of 
President, which he held with great honor to himself and 
advantage to the Institution about seventeen years. His ad- 
ministration began in 1708, and was throughout distinguished 
for zeal, energy, and fidelity. During this period the College 
was an object of munificent patronage, and flourished with 
unprecedented splendor. It was during this period that the 
venerated name of HOLLIS became first associated with the 
history of the College. ‘The various benefactions of this 
family are related with the particularity of detail which such 
disinterested services to the cause of learning deserve. What 
adds a singular grace to these benevolent deeds is the fact, 
that the objects of them were men of a different. religious 
party from that to which the elder Hollises were attached, 
and that the age was one of almost universal bigotry. So 
bright an exception in favor of liberality is honorable alike to 
those who gave and those who received, and will shine with 
unfading lustre, notwithstanding the efforts of misguided reli- 
gious partisans to dim its radiance by the darkness of their 
own narrow and exclusive dogmatism. 

Mr. Leverett had the satisfaction of seeing the College in- 
crease in the number of its students, its accommodations, and, 
what is of perhaps greater consequence, the extent of its Li- 
brary. But towards the close of his presidency, his peace 
was somewhat disturbed by a controversy originating in a 
claim set up by a resident instructer to a vacant place in the 
Corporation. The history of this agitating dispute is related 
with Mr. Peirce’s usual perspicuity. It is a little singular 
that the same subject has been within a few years discussed 
anew, with great ability and copious learning, by such men 
as Mr. Edward Everett, Mr. John Lowell, and Mr. Andrews 
Norton. 


B: 
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The character of Mr. Leverett is thus delineated by Mr. 
Peirce. 


‘‘ His qualications for the office were not only eminent in de- 
gree but singularly various. It is seldom that aman can be 
found at any time, who unites in his person so many of the tal- 
ents and qualities, which are desirable in the head of a Univer- 
sity, as were possessed by President Leverett. He hada ‘great 
and generous soul.’ His natural abilities were of a very high 
order. His attainments were profound and extensive. He was 
well acquainted with the learned languages, with the arts and 
sciences, with history, philosophy, law, divinity, politics; and 
such was his reputation for knowledge of men and things, that, 
‘in almostevery doubtful and difficult case,’ he was resorted to, 
for information and advice. 

** To his wisdom and knowledge he added great firmness, reso- 
lution, and energy of character. His great abilities being con- 
secrated to the service of God and of his generation, he was 
never deterred by difficulties or dangers from any undertaking, 
which Providence seemed toimpose upon him. He prosecuted 
his plans with invincible constancy, diligence, and cheerfulness. 
The accomplishment of them was frequently the reward of 
this untiring perseverance; but if at any time his efforts were 
not attended with success, his strength of mind was equally con- 
spicuous under the disappointment. It was in truth not his own 
will, but the will of God, that was his rule of life; this will he 
discerned in the failure, as well as in the success of his under- 
takings; and whatever was the result of them, he enjoyed at 
least the satisfaction arising from earnest, zealous, and faithful 
endeavours to perform his duty. 

‘**In common with others, who have rendered important servi- 
ces to mankind, and made themselves truly great, he early ac- 
quired, and retained through life, the invaluable habit of in- 
dustry. 

** He possessed also those attractions, which are conferred by 
the graces; being, from the sphere in which he had always 
moved, a gentleman, as well as a scholar and a man of busi- 
ness. 

** All his endowments, natural and acquired, all the operations 
of his mind and heart, were subjected to the control of religious 
and moral principle. He was a pious and good, as well as a 
great man. As might have been expected from one so enlight- 
ened, he was liberal and catholic in his sentiments and feelings ; 
and though, among the various institutions of the common- 
wealth, he had the preservation of its religious establishments 
greatly at heart, ‘he did not place religion so much in partic- 
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ular forms and modes of worship, or discipline, as in those sub- 
stantial and weighty matters of the Gospel, righteousness, faith, 
and charity.’ 

‘‘ With so many solid and brilliant recommendations, and with 
the experience, which his former connexion with the College 
(as Tutor) had happily given him, he brought to the station, in 
which he was to pass the residue of his days, a spirit of govern- 
ment, which was never probably manifested in greater perfec- 
tion. Such was the weight of his character; such his reputa- 
tion for talents, learning, and virtue; such the ‘ majesty and 
marks of greatness in his speech, his behaviour, and his very 
countenance’; and so admirably did he temper severity with 
mildness ; that the students were inspired with reverence and 
affection for him at the same time. ‘The result, it is almost un- 
necessary to say, was obedience and order. 

‘‘ Those princely qualities distinguished him indeed, when a 
young man, and a Tutor in the College. ‘For forty years to- 
gether,’ says Dr. Colman, ‘he has shone in this place and in 
the eyes of this society, in near a meridian lustre. For his 
morning, which we do but just remember, was so bright that it 
seemed to us even then the noon of life; and the College and 
country greatly rejoiced in hisearly and uncommon light. Near 
forty years past we saw the College flourishing under his wise 
instruction and government, his faithful watch, his diligent and 
authoritative inspection. We then beheld him esteemed highly 
in love and honored greatly by those that were his fathers in 
age; and as for us we reverenced, feared, and loved him as our 
father, and as if he had been then gray in the President’s chair. 
The young men saw him and hid themselves, and the aged arose 
and stood up. Then men gave ear to him, and waited and kept 
silence at his counsel. His glory was then fresh in him and his 
speech dropped upon us.’’’— pp. 122 - 124. 


One of the most striking parts of the volume is the narra- 
tive of the controversy between the University and that fire- 
brand of discord, Mr. George Whitefield. He came to New- 
England for the first time in the year 1740. With the pre- 
sumptuous and disgusting arrogance, which marks the con uct 
of ali religious fanatics, he immediately attacked the College 
for its ‘ want of piety and true godliness,” and compared it 
in this respect to the English Universities which, he said, 
were “sunk into mere Seminaries of Paganism.”? While 
reading this chapter we were continually reminded of the 
bitter and ruthless attacks, that have been made for a number 
of years past by the ringleaders of the more exclusive portion 
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of the Orthodox on the character of the College and of its 
governors. The charges are the same, and expressed in 
nearly the same language, and with about the same reason. 
Time has shown the foliy and wickedness of the one, as it 
will of the other. ‘The reply of Professor Wigglesworth to 
the base assertions of Whitefield is an admirable example 
of clear, argumentative, and dignified rebuke, and might 
with very little alteration be addressed to the calumniators of 
Harvard College at the presentday. We would commend it 
in an especial manner to the reading of afew young gentle- 
men, who have made themselves notorious for some years 
back by their outrageous violence, showing all the reckless 
bitterness, redeemed by but little of the eloquence and real 
ability of Whitefield. Part of this able paper is printed in 
the Appendix. We can afford space but for the following 
succinct statement by Mr. Peirce of the issues of this con- 
troversy. 


‘‘From the fermentation, produced in the community by the 
warmth of Whitefield, soon arose a swarm of illiterate, conceit- 
ed, noisy exhorters, that infested the land, going from place to 
place inveighing against the ministers and Colleges, and Ar- 
minianism and good works. Mr. William Croswell was very 
conspicuous among them. ‘He publicly in great assemblies 
accused the President and Instructers and Governors of both 
Colleges of Arminianism and as enemies to the work of God, 
though he knows but little about them. He has advised some 
persons, as Foster of Plymouth, to take his son from College, 
and advised Fayerweather and other scholars not to mind what 
their Tutors said tothem, told others that ’t were better to send 
children aboard a man-of-war for education than to College. 
He has raved from Plymouth to Charlestown against the College 
and its Governors and greatest part of the ministers and some 
in Boston. These things people love to hear, and follow his 
preaching from town to town, many being puffed up in them- 
selves and leavened with ill dispositions against the ministers, 
having both in contempt, even some women saying, they believe 
that few ministers are converted, limiting the nature of conver- 
sion to their own particular way of thinking about it, that is, 
sudden and temporary turns of distress and joy.’ He said also, 
‘he intended to write against the College.’ * 

** Another person, by the name of Prentice, said ‘ he would 
make such an attack on the College as it never had yet.’ 





“«* Flynt’s MS. Diary.” 
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‘“‘Some ‘imputed the coldness grown upon scholars to the 
Tutors’ not advising them about spiritual things.’ 

‘The result of this controversy was no doubt satisfactory to 
the public and beneficial to the College. What effect Mr. 
Whitefield’s denunciation had to injure the College, by keeping 
back patronage, by lessening the number of its students, or in 
any other way, is not known. It was probably much less than 
it would have been, had not Yale College, then the only one in 
New England except this, been included in the same proscrip- 
tion. President Holyoke in his letter to Mr. Whitefield, said to 
him, ‘ You have already (whether you designed it or not) really 
injured us not a little.’ But from the continued and increasing 
prosperity of the College, it is evident that the injury received 
could not have been very considerable, either in magnitude or 
duration.”— pp. 213, 214. 


Such was the ground assumed by Harvard College in this 
controversy. it is obvious that she could have taken no other, 
consistently with good sense and a just feeling of her dignity. 

And since that time she has maintained the same ground 
when assailed by the denunciations of bigotry, and has always 
presented acalm front to the assaults of popular delusion, 
urged to madness by religious agitators. Her principles of 
conduct have remained unaltered. Every change has been 
rung on the exciting topics of theological strife in bitter abuse 
of Harvard University ; but she has firmly and moderately sus- 
tained the cause of liberal opinions and freedom of conscience 
amidst the storm and tumult of the warfare. She has been 
attacked for her sectarianism: but Mr. Gray has shown in his 
excellent letter to Governor Lincoln, that the real object of 
attack is, her freedom from sectarianism. This is her posi- 
tion now,— this has been her position in times very different 
from the present,— and this will be her position, in all human 
probability, so long as the passions of men are allowed to 
cover their venom under the garb of piety and religious zeal. 

The character and career of Professor Wigglesworth were 
distinguished for all excellence ; and his son and successor, 
Mr Edward Wigglesworth, seems to have inherited the noble 
qualities of his father. But among the most remarkable 
persons, who have ever been in the government of Harvard 
University, was Mr. Henry Flynt, familiarly known by the 
appellation of “ Father Flynt,’ which is alluded to in 
the Latin oration of Mr. James Lovell. Of this gentleman 
Mr. Peirce has collected the following notices. 
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‘‘ He was an important member of this society during the 
greatest part of his life, which lasted eighty-five years. The inter- 
val between his taking his first degree and becoming one of its 
officers was short. He was a Tutor upwards of fifty-five years 
and about sixty years a Fellow of the Corporation. No other 
person has been connected with the College, in either of these 
capacities, or probably in any capacity, for so long a period, ex- 
cepting Dr. Appleton, who was a Fellow of the Corporation six- 
ty-two years. Mr. Flynt was also many years Clerk of the 
Board of Overseers. Most of the educated men in New-Eng- 
land, during a considerable part of the last century, had been 
under the instruction of this remarkable Tutor, or of those 
whom he had taught. 

“In the words of Mr. James Lovell, who delivered a glowing 
oration in Holden Chapel at his interment: ‘ Unum equidem de 
eo dicere licebat, antequam e vita discesserat, quod nunquam 
de ullo alio fortasse dici poterit; —in universa domo Hiteraria 
inter Novanglos, se PATREM-FAMILIAS agnosci oportere. Nemo 
est inter nostrates literatus, qui ei aliquo modo doctrinam suam 
acceptam referre non debeat.’ 

“«*Mr. Flynt,’ says Dr. Chauncy, ‘is worthy of an honorable 
mention. I was forty years frequently conversant with him, and 
knew him to have been a solid, judicious man, and one of the 
best of preachers.’ Though naturally inclined to indolence, ‘ he 
treasured up a great variety of useful knowledge’; and was an 
able and faithful instructer. He was distinguished for his firm- 
ness and consistency. To the principles he had once adopted he 
adhered without wavering. This was partly the result of con- 
stitutional temperament ; but mostly, no doubt, of the delibera- 
tion and care, with which he formed hisopinions. If there were 
nothing else remaining to prove the solidity of his character, 
the record he has left of his sentiments respecting Whitefield at 
the time of his first visit, when he was almost worshipped as 
something superhuman, would alone suffice: — ‘ He seems to 
me to be a pious, zealous man of good natural parts, and still 
good enough, but over censorious, over rash, and over confident, 
in some things enthusiastical and whimsical ; he has treated the 
great and good Bishop Tillotson injuriously and scurrilously. I 
think he is a composition of a great deal of good and some bad ; 
and I pray God to grant success to what is well designed and 
acted by him.’ 

‘‘The same good sense was manifested in his checking one 
young man for his censoriousness, in saying to another who was 
talking about the ‘ free grace of God in Election, and of the 
Decrees,’ that ‘the Almighty’s decrees were above them,’ and 
particularly in making these general observations, ‘Some have 
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extravagances of a weak and warm imagination. I have talked 
with several, observed some were converted, some were humble 
and sincere, some were ignorant, but hope they mean well. We 
that are rulers here should watch against corruptions that may 
arise from this affair, against the devices of Satan; and pray 
for ourselves and them, that the true work of grace may be pro- 
moted, obviate ill things, and encourage that which is good. 
We need wisdom and prudence, and must pray for it, must be 
sober and vigilant because of the adversary.’ 

** At the time of an earthquake, when some Students, who 
had been waked up by the noise and shaking ran to the room 
of the firm old man, as if for shelter from nature’s rage, he 
calmly said to them, ‘ Poh, boys! go back to your rooms; earth- 
quakes never do any harm in these high latitudes.’ 

** In his last sickness, Dr. Appleton asked him, if he was en- 
tirely willing to leave the world. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I can’t say 
that I am’; but after a short pause, he added, ‘I don’t care 
much about it.’ 

“* Father Flynt, as he was familiarly called, was for some time 
the oldest living graduate of Harvard College ; and the venera- 
ble gentleman still living at the age of ninety-two years, whose 
honorable career has been crowned by the same distinction 
(which may he long enjoy!) thus, in a firm and clear hand, 
writes respecting him: ‘I remember very distinctly, hearing him 
preach for Dr. Appleton, when I was a freshman. He was the 
slowest speaker that I ever heard preach, without exception. 
He hardly kept connected in his discourse so as to make pro- 
gress. However he made some amends for this defect by the 
weight and pertinency of his ideas. He was thought to be a 
judicious and able preacher, but not very popular. He never 
was settled in the ministry, but preached as occasion required ; 
and he published a volume of Sermons which were received ac- 
ceptably by the public. He undoubtedly was considered as a 
useful instructer in the College, or he would not have continued 
so long in office. I have often heard, that he was regarded as 
mild in his government of his pupils, and used to be an advocate 
for gentleness in punishing offenders. I have been told, that 
he would make an apology for them by remarking, that wild 
colts often made good horses. He was rather short and thick- 
set in corporal appearance, and when I knew him he had the 
marks of venerable old age.’ * 

‘‘He was rational in his religious views, catholic in his dis- 
position, and a pious and good man. Not, says Dr. Appleton, 
‘that he was without his foibles and failings. But,’ with a 








* “ Letter of Judge Wingate to the author, April 2d, 1831.” 
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naiveté, remarkable in a grave funeral discourse, he adds, ‘ any 
of them that were observable, I doubt not were owing in a great 
measure to that single state in which he lived all his days; 
which naturally begets in men a contractedness, with respect 
to their own private and personal concerns: and yet his heart 
and hands have been oftentimes opened in acts of piety and 
charity to the poor.’ 

‘‘ His habitual seriousness was enlivened by an agreeable vein 
of facetiousness and humor. ‘ Inerat ei candor animi, et festi- 
vitas quedam; et illa antiqua urbanitas, quam Cicero apud 
paucos sui temporis remansisse queritur. Idemque acumen in- 
genil, quod juvenem ornaverat, senem Flyntium non deseruit. 
Adeé ut si quis, eo presente, ineptilis se gessit aut dicacior jocis 
senem petivit, haud impune quidem abiit, sed sale candidissimo 
ab ipso sene perfrictus, illico obticuit.’* 

‘Some of his pleasant sayings are yet repeated, in which are 
discernible his characteristic steadiness and constancy. It was 
proposed in some parish to invite him to take the pastoral charge 
of it; but objections were made to him on the ground that he 
was believed not to be orthodox. Being informed of this judg- 
ment of the good people respecting his religion, he coolly ob- 
served, ‘I thank God they know nothing about it.’ ”’ +— 260 - 264. 


The administration of President Holyoke occupies the last 
forty pages of the volume. Like all the rest of the work, it 
is extremely well drawn up, and will be read with the great- 
est interest by every son of Harvard. With this the history 
closes, much to our regret. It is to be hoped that the work 
will be continued by some competent hand in the excellent 
spirit, in which it has been begun. ‘The subsequent history 
of the College, its increased means of usefulness, and the 
wider range of literary studies which has marked its progress 
from time to time, afford ample materials for an interesting 
and valuable volume. The University will be found to have 
fulfilled her destiny, faithful to the high trust reposed in her by 
an enlightened community. ‘The long array of accomplished 
scholars, able statesmen, and eloquent divines, who have gone 
forth from her venerable halls, will prove her to have been 








‘© * Lovell’s Oration.” 

+ It is a little singular that several articles of furniture belonging to 
Mr. Flynt should lately have returned to Cambridge after the lapse of 
the greater part of a century. A silver vase, presented to him by the 
students with a Latin inscription, and a venerable table which he used 
for many years, are now in the possession of the family of Mr. Presi- 
dent Quincy, who is a grandson of the son of Mr. Flynt’s sister. 
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worthy of her illustrious origin. She has been calumniated 
in every form of abuse. Falsehoods the most unblushing 
have been heaped upon her fair fame, in the broad light of 
this boasted and boasting age. A party warfare, of almost unex- 
ampled ferocity, has been waged against her by men profes- 
sing to reverence the religion of the Gospel. Denunciation 
and anathemas have been levelled at her with an arrogance 
and effrontery, which breathe the worst spirit of the. darkest 
period in the history of man. These have been taken up 
and echoed by the subordinate characters in the disgraceful 
plot. Men who know nothing of the University, men who 
have never seen her walls, have retailed, with confidence pro-’ 
portioned to their ignorance, the shameful calumny. The 
tale has been believed by those who would not and those 
who could not be just. ‘Silly women ” of all ages and both 
sexes have been led captive by the weakest credulity, their 
fears have been awakened by the most barefaced imposture, 
and their imaginations filled with “Gorgons, Hydras, and 
Chimeras dire’ at the bare name of Harvard University. 
Ambitious and bustling young theologians, who aspire to the 
petty dignity of leaders ofa sect, show their noble daring, by 
loudly clamoring the thrice-repeated and thrice-refuted libel. 
Hence, at ordinations, inaugurations, and other like e xhibi- is 
tions, the heresies of Harvard are a staple and standing topic of “ho 
inflammatory harangues. It is so easy and so comfortable to b> ke 
_ show one’s own superiority by passing a sweeping condemna- ibs 
tion on his neighbour, and it is so grand a prerogative of spir- | 
itual dignity to declaim like Whitefield against the ‘ Schools 
of Paganism,” that we ought not to be much surprised at the Dt fl 
eagerness, with which these modest young clerical gentlemen 
snatch at the tempting theme. Another charge has lately : 
been brought by a writer, who has already occupied more of ~ 
our attention in the last number than his claims to public 
notice deserve, —that education at Harvard is superficial. 
If it be meant, that education in that, compared with other 
Institutions in our country, is superficial, the assertion is so 
ridiculously untrue, that common sense would be insulted by 
an attempt to refute it. If it be meant, that the standard of 
scholarship there is lower than in the great Universities of 
Europe, the assertion is so obviously and necessarily true, that 
it is equally ridiculous to be at the trouble of making it. 
But we entertain a pretty strong hope that Harvard Uni- 
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versity will yet live. She will identify her prosperity with 
the progress of sound learning and the liberal arts. The 
temporary phrenzy of religious party may for a time dimin- 
ish the number of her students, but cannot permanently 
lessen her usefulness or obscure her fame. An Institution 
that sends abroad annually from fifty to sixty well-informed 
and well-principled young men, notwithstanding the efforts of 
her enemies, need have but little fear for the future. 





Art. III. — Sermons on Various Subjects, preached at the 
Church in Barton Square, Salem, Mass. By Henry Cot- 
MAN. Boston. Lilly, Wait, & Co. 1833. Svo. pp. 347. 


Reapers who take up this volume, attracted by its uncom- 
mon neatness and beauty of mechanical execution, will not 
be likely to be disappointed on perusing it unless their expec- 
tations are unduly raised. ‘The sermons it should be consid- 
ered, do not purport to be elaborate and thorough treatises, 
profound discussions of knotty points in theology, or ex- 
amples of impassioned declamation. They cen claim, nev- 
ertheless, to be regarded as plain and useful discourses, many 
of them as highly interesting and instructive, and all together 
as forming a peculiarly appropriate monument to the author’s 
pastoral affection and fidelity to his former people. 

The discourses are twenty-five in number, with titles as 
follows: Nature and Revelation, Christianity as taught in the 
Gospels, Christianity as taught in the Epistles, Directions 
for understanding the Scriptures, Proof of Christianity inde- 
pendent of the New Testament, Human Nature, How far our 
Persuasions and Convictions may be relied upon, The Moral 
Government of God, Man’s Personal Accountableness, Oc- 
casions of Self-deception, The Permanency of the Moral 
Law, Consistency of Character, Discouragements in Doing 
Good, Pauperism, Parental Solicitude, Filial Piety, Domestic 
Life, The Great Objects of Life, The Appointment of Death, 
The State after Death, Imperfection of Human Knowledge, 
Acquiescence in the Will of God, Man’s Dependence, The 
Sins of men chargeable to themselves, Valedictory on Re- 
signing the Pastoral Charge ofthe Church in Barton Square, 
Salem, Dec. 4, 1831. 
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A simple annunciation of the subjects suggests one defect 
in this collection which we regret to find, — the want of dis- 
courses on what may be termed peculiarly Christian topics. 
We do not now refer to treatises on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, or on the authority or interpretation of the Christian 
Scriptures, for of these there is enough in the volume before 
us ; but we regret to find that so little is said of any of the 
thousand views that may be taken of the life and character of 
Christ, or of the peculiar genius of his religion, its peculiar 
spirit, motives, and sanctions. We are also tempted to com- 
plain of many of the subjcets as being too general, making it 
necessary for the preacher to be superficial and common-place 
as he hurries over them, and of course unsatisfactory. In 
such cases, it is true, by a happy division he may sometimes 
seem to cover the whole ground, and give the discourse a 
sort of logical completeness ; but this is not the completeness 
that the people want, which is one of unity and filling up. 
Let the preacher narrow his ground; for, asa general rule, in 
the same proportion as he does this, he will be likely to be- 
come intelligible, interesting, and effective. Nine times out of 
ten it is not his doctrine that does any good, but his illustrations. 

Those of Mr. Colman’s sermons which are of an entirely 
practical character are, we think, to be preferred to those of 
a doctrinal or speculative cast; as the latter, probably from 
the cause just mentioned, evince at times a want of thorough- 
ness, and of exact and careful statement and qualification, 
which leaves them open to serious and injurious misconstruc- 
tions. Take, for example, the following passage from his 
sermon on “ Christianity as taught in the Gospels ”’: 


“The Old Testament is an entirely distinct work from the 
New Testament. The Old Testament is in many respects as 
the New Testament a revelation from God. It contains seve- 
ral remarkable prophecies relating to the fortunes of the Jewish 
nation and the coming of the Messiah ; and the writers of the 
New Testament quote the Old Testament writings and refer to 
them frequently as we might expect Jews writing for the bene- 
fit of Jews would do; but itis a great mistake to look upon the 
Old Testament writings as Christian scriptures, or to go to them 
to learn what the Gospel is. The one contains the religion of 
Jesus; the other the religion of Moses. There are many points 
of resemblance between them. ‘The moral features of their re- 
ligion are of course the same ; for the great principles of moral 
duty are intheir nature unchangeable ; but in many respects 
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the two religions are totally different ; and we can with no more 
propriety go to the Old. Testament to learn what the Gospel is, 
than we should go to it to find out what our duty is in the ritual 
and Levitical law. The Old Testament writings are Jewish 
scriptures; the New Testament writings are Christian scrip- 
tures. The Jews, in this respect, are far more consistent 
than Christians. The Jews refuse to receive the Gospel be- 
cause they see that it at once and utterly abrogates their law; 
whereas the Christians cling to the Old Testament scriptures as 
authority in their religion notwithstanding this abrogation and 
the difference of the one religion from the other. The Mosaic 
religion was a religion designed for a particular people under 
peculiar circumstances and for peculiar purposes. The Chris- 
tian religion is a universal religion, designed for all mankind, 
and the great and universal purposes of religion and morals.’”’ — 
pp. 21, 22. 

Doubtless the New Testament, and particularly the Gos- 
pels, should be consulted as our principal source of religious 
instructions. But if Mr. Colman means that Christians, to 
be ‘‘ consistent,’ must disown the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, as the Jews do the authority of the New, or that the 
New Testament is a “‘ work ” “‘so entirely distinct ”’ from the 
Old, as not to be essentially dependent on it in any respect, 
or that the abrogation of the ritual of ‘‘ the Mosaic religion ”’ 
was an abrogation of the religion itself, he assumes more than 
we can admit. 

On subjects, and it isa large and important class, calling for 
a familiar acquaintance with society, and great freedom and 
courage in exposing prevalent abuses, blended however witha 
tone of much seriousness, tenderness, and moderation, Mr. 
Colman generally excels. We would refer to the whole 
discourse on Pauperism as a favorable illustration of this 
remark, and single passages to the same effect might be cited 
from other parts of the volume. ‘Thus in resisting one of 
the common arguments for original sin, he observes : 


*‘ Children are said to be given to falsehood, prevarication, de- 
ception; and these things are cited as triumphant proofs of an 
original and innate depravity. We admit that these are com- 
mon failings or vices with children, though not to the extent 
which is usually represented. But, first, we say that children 
generally are not responsible for them, and, secondly, that they 
are not so much the vices of children, as of persons of adult 
age. Itis not natural tochildren to lie; but it is natural to them 
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to speak the truth; and they would always speak the truth, and 
act the truth, if they were not driven to an opposite course by 

a fear of punishment, or corrupted by our example, and taught 
to deceive by the countless deceptions and falsehoods, which 
they see practised, and hear uttered, in the ordinary business 
and intercourse of life ; and by the encomiums which they hear 
passed continually upon successful cunning and fraud; and 
upon that subtle and polished address, which the customs of re- 
fined society demand, but which children, who are admitted 
behind the scenes, discover is deceptive, and only put on for 
the occasion. Then again, what magnificent falsehoods we 
tell them, by way of quieting their restlessness ; what equivo- 
cal, or evasive, or false answers we think ourselves, through a 
mistaken and false modesty, at liberty to give to many inquiries, 

dictated by a natural and artless curiosity, which it would be 
much safer to gratify by speaking the truth, or to repel by a di- 
rect refusalto answer ; and then, too, how often we oblige them, 
by bribery or fear, to lie and deceive, in order to hide our own 
folly, to gratify our own vanity, or to shelter our own weakness. 
It must be observed likewise by every one, that a great part of 
the language of social intercourse, is so hyperbolical and ex- 
travagant, that to them it must appear false. We, who have 
been long accustomed to it, are not deceived by it; it is a sort 
of depreciated currency, which men, familiar with society, 
never take at its nominal value, but always at a large discount ; 
much of it, all of us understand to be entirely valueless, and 
merely serving as a form of intercourse; but it is some time 
before children learn this; they hear it; they believe, they 
know it to be false; but they see it circulate, given and accept- 
ed by persons, whose example they regard as a proper standard 
of duty; and by such a process, and such examples, they are 
early taught to deceive. It could hardly be otherwise. These 
vices in children, therefore, do not spring from any innate or 
original perversity; but they are taught them, and taught them 
under such circumstances, that their early proficiency can ex- 
cite no surprise.” — pp. 313, 314. 


The following paragraph, from the frequency of suicides, 
has a solemn pertinency and application at the present time. 


** Many a time, when men have found themselves here involved 
in the miserable consequences of their folly and sins, they have 
poured out the vain wish that they could die at once; or the 
still vainer wish that they had never been born. Often ‘the un- 
happy convict has presumptuously anticipated the awful sen- 
tence of the law, and thrown back upon God alife which he had 
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dishonored and abused. Here the analogy ceases; death is one 
thing, annihilation is another. Men may kill themselves; but 
death is not the end of a man; it is only the commencement of 
another life; to extinguish our existence, to say that we will 
cease to be, is not in our power. The power of annihilating, 
as the power of creating, belongs only to one Being. Death 
removes man from our sight ; but in God’s sight men never die. 
The existence remains; what properly constitutes the man, all 
that makes up the moral being, the capacity of action, percep- 
tion, intelligence, suffering, enjoyment, remains; and, when 
these earthly incumbrances have fallen and the immortal spirit 
has burst from its earthly abode, must put on new freshness, 
vigor, expansion, sensibility. We exist at the pleasure of God, 
not at our own pleasure. He has.made man in his own image; 
and destined the human soul to share in the sublime attribute 
of his own eternity.”— pp. 118, 119. 


With the sermons we have an excellent Address to the So- 
ciety delivered by Mr. Colman at the installation of his suc- 
cessor, and to the whole are appended Notes containing Mr. 
Colman’s request fora dismission, and the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society thereupon. Both papers abound 
with warm and unaffected expressions of mutual confidence, 
affection, and respect. 


Arr. IV.— Qwest ce qwun Serviteur de Jesus Christ? 
Trois Discours adressés aux Etudians en Théologie, &c. 
Geneve et Paris. 1832. 8vo. pp. 128. 


The Minister of Christ described, in Three Discourses, 
addressed to the Students in Divinity at the Opening of 
the Course in November, 1829, 1830, and 1831. By 
J. E. Cevrétrier, the younger; Professor of Criticism 
and of Sacred Antiquities in the Theological Faculty of 
the Academy of Geneva. 


WE have been so much interested in these truly admira- 
ble Discourses, that we are desirous of making them known 
to our readers in this country; and this, not merely that 
they may understand with what serious views and delightful 
feeling the young ministers of our sister church at Geneva 
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are sent forth to their work, but that they may be better 
acquainted with the name and worth of the excellent man 
who is their guide. With Cheneviere, one of his colleagues, 
we have done something to make them acquainted, by our 
notices, in previous numbers, of his Essays on some points 
' of doctrinal theology. The present publication of Cellérier 
will render him at least as favorably known. It consists of 
three lectures, delivered to the theological class at the 
opening of three successive seasons, and designed to give a 
description of the ministerial character, with a view to im- 
press the minds of those young men with a sense of the 
solemnity of their undertaking, and to excite in them that 
enthusiasm and resolution which are requisite to success 
in it. His representations are such as would not be unsea- 
sonable here. The ministers of the gospel, young and old, 
need to be frequently admonished and exhorted, reminded 
of what they should be, and stimulated to better and better 
efforts. At the risk therefore of being thought to write a 
homily rather than a review, we propose to give a sketch of 
his course of remark ; not limiting ourselves rigidly to his 
thoughts or illustrations, but freely enlarging on.some points 
and abridging others, as may seem best adapted to the pur- 
po:e we have in hand. 

The topics of these Discourses are, first, the moral princi- 
ples and dispositions by which the minister of the gospel 
should be characterized ; second, the reasons for an absolute 
and earnest devotedness to his work ; ; third, a description of 
the work which he is to perform, or of the objects and pur- 
poses of the ministry. 

The first trait or disposition, which should characterize 
the minister, he says, is the love of moral excellence, the 
desire of spiritual perfection. ‘This lies at the foundation of 
all fitness for the work of the ministry, and is an essential 
prerequisite to the satisfactory discharge of its duties. He 
must desire first and above all things, that his own soul 
should become the image of its Maker in purity and benevo- 
lence ; he must be perpetually filled with holy thoughts and 
pure affections. He must thus, according to the expressive 
language of the Scriptures, have his conversation in heaven ; 
his heart and his treasure must be there. Then he will 
enter with relish into the peculiar studies and employments 
of his profession ; then he will be pleased with opportunities 
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of religious intercourse with his fellow men, and will have 
delight in performing for them the ofees of instructor, 
counsellor, guide. But if his tastes are worldly, if his ha- 
bitual character of mind, if his favorite topics of thought, 
and his favorite pursuits are selfish and earthly, then the 
duties of the ministry, being incongruous with the state of 
his mind and heart, will be irksome. Indeed, even innocent 
tastes, if they become the ruling propensities of the man, 
may unfit him for the ministry ; — an absorbing love of clas- 
sical learning, or of scientific inquiries, a passion for the 
polite arts, or a love of elegant society, may be so far in- 
dulged as to untune the mind for the peculiar engagements 
of the holy office. ‘Those engagements must form his chief 
pleasure. ‘They must not only be his profession ; he must 
prefer them to all other pursuits, to all other pleasures. 
This cannot be done, unless he be imbued with the love of 
moral perfection, and make excellence of personal character 
the cherished object of his life. For no man will eagerly 
devote himself to a calling which is not congenial to his 
character. No man will give his life to the promotion of 
piety and virtue with that steady enthusiasm of purpose 
which is requisite to success, unless he have derived his own 
happiness from exercises of piety and the practice of virtue. 
This, therefore, must be his first aim. Nothing can supply 
the want of it. Learning, genius, eloquence, art, are unable 
to fill its place. ‘They cannot reconcile to itself the mind 
which 1s conscious of its own inconsistency ; nor can they 
act upon other men like the simple expression of sincere and 
ardent feeling. 

Hence it is in vain that one enters the ministry as a pro- 
fession. It is beginning at the wrong end; it is beginning 
with a state of mind, with an object and purpose, which go 
directly to hinder the work he has in view; which turn it 
all into a drudgery, and prevent the probability that it should 
be a pleasure. A lawyer to a certain extent, and a physi- 
cian, may succeed in his profession without loving it, and 
without having had any personal experience of the evils 
of litigation or the sufferings of disease. He may learn 
from books, from observation, from other men; it is a matter 
of intellectual acquisition and practice. But not so in the 
ministry. ‘This is essentially a matter of moral operation. 
The intellect works only as an auxiliary of the heart; and 
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he, whose heart is not in the work, who does not love that 
truth and virtue which he is engaged to promote, who has 
no personal attachment to the goodness he preaches, has felt 
no ardent longing for the blessing g¢ which he urges on others, — 
in a word, who has no interest in re ligion as his own personal 
concern of duty and happiness ; — must necessarily work at 
disadvantage. He may possibly be a manufacturer of ser- 
mons which shall be counted respectable and sensible; but 
this is not to succeed in the ministry. He may be a ‘very 
judicious and correct man, but does he enjoy the peculiar 
duties of his calling? Does he enter with zest into its vari- 
ous arduous and trying scenes? Does he find himself 
capable of carrying consolation and peace to those with 
whom he lives, and exciting in them a strong desire to know 
and practise the truth? If not, he does not succeed, though 
he preach like Barrow or Bossuet. He certainly does not 
enjoy himself. He wants the first requisite, — personal 
religion. 
Hence, too, in the actual exercise of the ministry, as well 
as in the preparation for it, the cultivation of personal re-~ 
ligion is always to be regarded as the duty of first and most 
essential importance. Any other preparation, any other 
habit, any other state of mind, may be more easily dispensed 
with than the personal love of religion. Neither ignorance 
nor imbecility of mind can lead to errors so fatal to peace 
and usefulness as want of interest in religion. ‘The church 
can suffer no evils to be compared with those which must 
spring up under the administration of irreligious ministers. 
Necessarily they are hypocriies; if active, therefore, and 
zealous, it can only be from sinister motives, and who can 
tell to what desolating courses ambition, selfishness, worldli- 
ness may lead them? and if inactive, the people must go to 
sleep, and the cause of goodness and truth die. ‘There is no 
security against these evils, excepting in the supreme and 
sincere attachment to principle as a personal thing on the 
part of the clergy. To this, then, let thém be called. And 
let them be solemnly aware, that, as in every situation of life, 
so in theirs no less than others, there exist peculiar and char- 
acteristic temptations. Let them give steadfast heed to all 
such circumstances as may promote or retard the growth of 
the true state of mind. Let them arrange their ordinary 
habits of life, the disposition of their time, the allotment of 
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their studies, the hours of their retirement and devotion, — 
the choice of their books, their companions, their recrea- 
tions, with a special view to their influence on the accom- 
plishment of their main object, and be drawn from it by no 
enticements of passion or of earth. 

Such is a sketch of what is intended by the first of the 
dispositions named as characteristic of the minister. It re- 
lates to his personal character. ‘The second concerns his 
relation to the people whom he serves. It is, the love of 
men, the love of souls as it is termed; philanthropy. The 
first is contemplative and retired; the second is public and 
active. 

The ministry is an active, not a contemplative profession. 
They greatly err who assume it as a secluded walk, sacred 
to private study, and literary leisure, and meditative philoso- 
phy. This was the life of the monks ; and in some quiet 
days and in certain quiet places, it has been, without blame, 
the life of many aclergyman. But it is not the character- 
istic life of the Christian ministry. Especially in these 
days, he that is not ready for action, he that does not mean to 
go out amongst men, and take part in the burden and heat, 
the stir and tumult of society, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel of human improvement which is rolling on, but means 
to make the parsonage a retreat, and the church a cloister, 
and the intercourse with his flock a recreation ;— that man 
has mistaken his vocation; no such luxuries are in reserve 
for him; the church and the times allow him no luxury 
but that of doing good,—with some sacrifice of ease, with 
some abandonment, it may be, of favorite study, —but with 
much earnest and constant action for men and on men. To 
reconcile him to this, and to prepare him for it, it is requisite 
that he love them. ‘To the love of moral excellence, he 
must add, that which is its complement and its consequence, 
the love of mankind. If he truly have the one, he cannot 
be deficient in the other ; — for that man cannot labor reluc- 
tantly for the salvation of men, who has himself experienced 
the true longing after moral perfection. When he has loved 
himself so rightly as to desire his own spiritual good, he will 
love his neighbours as himself and desire their spiritual good. 
Without this love of men, where would be his resistance 
against selfishness, discouragement, ill success? Where the 
excitement and support in duty? If he had not this love, 
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how could he reprove without offending the sinner, or know 
how to speak consolation to the troubled, or to exhort and 
admonish with gentleness and force, and always find the way 
to the heart ? But with an affectionate interest in men, disin- 
terested, deep-rooted, ardent, all will proceed naturally, as 
it were ; it will be but to follow the impulse within, to grati- 
fy the longing of the heart. 

Herein the ministry of Christ is our model. It was a 
ministry of benevolence. ‘The wonderful activity and pa- 
tient endurance which distinguished it, are to be traced to 
that deep and disinterested love which filled his heart. No 
man can worthily follow him in his work who does not cher- 
ish the same affection; and certainly no means can be 
adopted of cherishing that affection, of kindling the same 
philanthropic impulse, so sure as the study of his compas- 
sionate and energetic character, and the familiar contempla- 
tion of his lovely and sublime career. When one thus 
regards his profession as honored and sanctified by the manner 
in which Christ exercised it, it assumes a new importance 
and grandeur in his eyes. All associations with it disappear, 
but those of a high moral beauty and dignity. Life and 
society assume new aspects of interest and value; and 
men, — instead of the mere inhabitants of earth, creatures to 
carry on the affairs of society, to be employed, or sought, or 
shunned, as interest or chance may dictate, — become 
bretnren to be loved, victims of misfortune to be relieved, 
exiles from heaven to be led home again. When he looks 
upon them, he remembers how his master regards them ; 
he imagines that he sees Jesus moving about amongst them ; 
he observes in what manner of service toward them he is 
engaged, — how he aids, enlightens, comforts, reforms. He 
thus learns how he himself is to make the ministry of Jesus 
an occasion for good works; and he goes forth, quittin 
his favorite books, his chosen companions, his delicious 
retreats, — goes forth, in the spirit of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, into a sphere of action;—to remember the for- 
gotten, to cherish the forsaken, ‘to teach the ignorant, to 
rouse the stupid, to console the suffering, to reform the 
vicious ; and to persevere in so doing,—with patient and 
all-conquering love, amidst perversity, ingratitude, con- 
tempt, and loss, — satisfied to be like Christ and to benefit 
men, even though his only earthly reward should be, like 
that of his Master, obloquy and persecution. 
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It is then evident, that the ministry is to be successfully 
pursued only by a spirit of earnest devotedness. 'To illus- 
trate this is the object of the second lecture, in which 
M. Cellérier proceeds to show the necessity of absolute, single- 
hearted devotedness. For consider, he says, the extent of 
the work. It is altogether without limit. The powers of 
the most devoted soul, and the highest intellect united to a 
body of iron, could not exhaust it. Let the utmost be done 
to instruct, to relieve, to reform, and there will remain mul- 
titudes within reach, who still need to be instructed, relieved, 
reformed. Let study, meditation, thought, reach as far and 
as high as they may, there are still unfathomed depths of 
truth for further study, meditation, and thought. ‘The work 
is absolutely without limit. There is nothing to circum- 
scribe it, but the strength of him who is engaged in it. It 
plainly demands, then, the devotion of the whole man ; all his 
powers, all his time; and since men are everywhere seen 
devoting themselves, soul and body, to less worthy pursuits, 
what unspeakable shame must be his, who thinks that this 
office may be put off with those leisure moments that can- 
not be otherwise employed! And yet there have been men, 
who have crept into the easy chair of the church because 
they esteemed it the place in which the greatest amount of 
comfort and respectability was to be had with the least 
amount of labor ;— who have thought that the ploughman 
and the weaver, the banker and the politician, must devote 
their toilsome days and watchful nights to their needful or 
gainful callings, but blessed their lot that he, who had onl 
to teach the gospel and save souls, might eat his bread in 
quiet and have his time to himself. What a fearful delusion 
is this! Jesus came to bring reform and salvation to the 
world, to souls which are destroying themselves, to genera- 
tions which are born to sin and die. He wept for them, 
he toiled for them, he poured out his blood like water, 
and sent his ministers to entreat them to zome to him 
and God. And yet, in the face of all this misery, bear- 
ing the commission of a master who had set such an ex- 
ample,— where there is so much to be done and such a 
reward for those who do it, —they are willing to lounge 
away their days, and occupy the sacred place only as a 
means of comfortable livelihood! 

Not so the true minister. He will find a limit to his 
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exertions, not in what he has done, nor in what he thinks it 
convenient to do, but only in his capacity for exertion. His 
maxim will be, Nel actum reputans, dum quid superesset 
agendum. Even in his recreations he will be planning for 
the promotion of his great work, and find opportunity to 
advance it. For he feels, that although he should employ 
all the time at his disposal, and should possess that firmness 
of health, that intellectual activity, that mental energy, 
which make the extraordinary men,—he would yet, as 
they have done, have cause for frequent dissatisfaction at 
the consciousness of inefficiency, and of the impossibility of 
accomplishing all that needs to be done. He therefore 
consecrates himself with habitual, uncompromising, devoted- 
ness, to his arduous and rlorious vocation. The love of 
excellence, the love of men, the love of Christ, constrain 
him ; and the thought of the sin and misery which he may 
help to remove, excites him ‘to do with his might, in season 
and out of season, whatever his hands find to do. 

The next reason for this devotedness, drawn from the 
nature of the soul and its powers, our author illustrates with 
great force. ‘There is profound philosophy, he says, in the 
maxim which was uttered by one greater than all philoso- 
phers, ‘‘ No man can serve two masters.”? And he goes on 
to show, how neither the heart, nor the mind, nor the action 
of man can put forth its full energy in a divided work. 
There must be one supreme object of affection, one definite 
and exclusive subject of inquiry, one distinct and single pur- 
pose of life. If you divide your allegiance between duty 
and interest, conscience and passion, the good of your 
neighbour and self-indulgence, there will be nothing steadfast 
in your sentiments or your plans ; all will be superficial, 
vaciliating, unsatisfactory ; you will labor languidly and 
accomplish imperfectly ; you will thus dwindle down into an 
ordinary, inefficient man, such as the minister of Christ should 
not be, but such as he will infallibly become, unless he 
devote himself, with singleness of desire and concentration 
of effort, to his ministry alone. 

Every one knows how important is this unity of purpose, 
this concentration of power, to all successful intellectual 
enterprise. It is to an equal degree the source of moral 
strength. Every thing is easy to the spirit of devotedness. 
He that is devoted to a great object with an absorbing 
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enthusiasm of the soul, forgets himself, in his ardor and his 
employment ; and what has always been the source of great- 
ness and happiness to man but self-forgetfulness ? Absorbed 
in his own concerns, his affections and plans centred in 
himself, man is unhappy ; it is only by going out of himself 
that he finds felicity ; and the more entirely he removes his 
regards from himself to other beings, —to the human race, 
to the Saviour of men, to the Father of the universe, — 
the more perfectly he loses the thought of himself in his 
thought of them, the more he becomes like higher beings in 
happiness and in greatness. ‘This is a law of our nature, 
distinctly recognised in the Scriptures, and written no less 
distinctly on the heart; which, amidst all the tumults of 
passion and sense, evermore sends up from its deep recesses 
that interior voice, heard by all who will listen, which 
speaks of the excellence of disinterestedness and of generous 
enthusiasm, and thus reveals the true greatness of the soul, 
Man, degraded by sin, is thus reinstated by the power 
of self-renunciation ; he humbles himself, and is exalted. 
Never is this more truly so, than in the case of the faithful 
minister ; a self-devoted, self-oblivious follower of Christ in 
his lowliness and philanthropy, he comes to partake with 
him in his serenity and joy, and thus rising above the self- 
ishness and passions of earth, enjoys a foretaste of the peace 
and spirituality of heaven. 

Our author further urges the necessity of this devotedness 
on ministers of the present day, from a consideration of the 
state of society and the spirit of the age. Every thing isina 
state of excitement. In all departments of life there is a 
passionate earnestness, an eager urgency for advancement. 
Theology partakes of the universal agitation, and is examined 
and discussed in the same excited and vehement way, as are 
all other subjects. In the ministry, therefore, mediocrity 
and lukewarmness will not do. The man of unfurnished 
mind and inactive temper, who seeks to take his ease instead 
of going forward, will be despised; but, unhappily, the con- 
tempt will fall also on his profession. Men infer from his 
indifference, that it does not deserve any enthusiastic attach- 
ment, or at least that he thinks it does not. Let the min- 
ister dread to bring this reproach upon his religion! Let 
him not cause the Christian faith to be esteemed less worthy 
of regard, than the study of the law or of natural histoy, — 
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less important to man than political economy and the poor 
laws. ‘These, as well as poetry and taste and the fine 
arts, have their enthusiastic advocates, their earnest, devoted 
friends, who display their devotion, who watch and toil, who 
endure fatigue and make sacrifices, for their favorite pursuits. 
The follower of religion must do the same, or he cannot 
vindicate to his holy faith an equal claim to regard with 
the secular sciences, or even the trifling accomplishments, 
for which men are running mad. 

This active and excited temper of the times is also a 
temper of inquiry, of free and bold discussion, where grave 
questions are no longer settled by authority, or debated in 
the halls of the learned, but are brought out before the 
community, and offered to the judgment of all minds. Re- 
ligion no longer holds its place by simple right of pre- 
scription, by habit, by tradition, by law. Its claims are 
scrutinized, and, if it is to stand, it must be because it can 
sustain a strict search, and gain strength from trial. Its 
ministers are no longer, as formerly, men robed in authority 
by the government of the state, nor reverenced simply be- 
cause they are priests, preachers, and pastors ; they are not, 
as they once were, men wearing a certain dress, and doing 
certain things, at stated times, for a stipulated remuneration. 
Their claims rest wholly on their characters and their use- 
fulness ; on their talents for influence and action ; on their 
learning, integrity, and zeal. In such days they are noth- 
ing, they can do nothing, except through an absolute and 
uncompromising devotedness. ‘They stand in the midst of 
action, and they must act; in the midst of foes, and they 
must contend. ‘This is a very important view for the min- 
ister to take. He sees, on one side of him, the open op- 
posers of the gospel,— bold unbelievers, — assailing our 
holy and reverend faith with rancorous hate and bitter blas- 
phemy ; casting reproach on that lovely name, which in- 
fidelity itself has heretofore honored, and even denying the 
great Being who is the author of existence ; active, too, as 
infidelity never before has been, to organize its forces, to 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, to spread its desolating 
principles, and make converts of the young and the igno- 
rant to a low and brutalizing unbelief. 

On the other side, there are the advocates of a certain 
imposing philosophy, which assumes a lofty tone of elo- 
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quence and enthusiasm, addresses itself to the higher nature 
of man, and seeks proudly to lift him to a divine elevation ; 

but which would achieve it all by its own intellectual force, 
would allow nothing to the cleims of a divine revelation, 
and laughs at the idea of aid from above. 

And again, within the very bosom of the church, and in 
the very company of believers, is another class, bearing the 
name, but injurious to the religion, of our Master. ‘They 
call themselves Christians, but in their lives they deny the 
power of the faith. They live for themselves and the 
present world, and bring reproach, suspicion, and shame on 
the truth, by the scandalous inconsistency and selfishness 
of their lives. 

And there are others, Catholics and Protestants, who 
have corrupted the pure faith, and are zealous for their 
errors, and cease not, day and night, to do what they may 
to thicken the cloud which has been raised over the pure 
light of truth. 

In the midst of these ‘‘ armies of the aliens,’’ the minister 
is set “for the defence of the gospel.”’ Is there not a pe- 
remptory call on him for devotedness to his work? What 
gives to any of these adversafies their strength, but their 
activity and zeal? And can he have strength without? 
The enthusiasm, with which men give themselves to a bad 
cause, is the argument by which it is advanced ; and it is 
an argument which cannot be spared from a good cause. 
We may depend upon it, that we become feeble just in 
proportion as we are indifferent. Just so far as we allow 
timid good sense and calculating prudence to prevail over 
warm-hearted earnestness, and show that we care more to 
be inoffensive than to be zealous, we give other men a 
reason for doubting whether we love the truth, or whether 
we possess the truth to be loved. All men at heart stand 
by the saying of Cicero, ‘‘ Malo errare cum Platone, &c.”’ 
They incline to the earnest, even at the risk of error, rather 
than to the inactive and lukewarm with all speculative truth 
on their side. 

But what is the work, to which the servant of Christ is 
thus devotedly to give himself? ‘The answer is obvious 
and simple. It is the work which was done by Jesus Christ. 
We learn what the disciple is to perform, from observing 
what the Master did. It is the object of the third lecture 
to describe this, which is done under four particulars. 
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First, Jesus preached the forgiveness of sins. It was a 
leading purpose of his ministry, and must be so of his min- 
isters. 

It is impossible not to perceive, that the gospel regards 
man as a sinful being. It addresses him, it provides for him, 
as such. It makes little or nothing of the question how he 
became so; but it distinctly and always recognises him in 
this character, and proposes, as its great end, to change this 
character. All history and experience sovedborais this view ; 
all set forth the weakness and depravity of mankind. It 
has been the object of legislation, through all ages, to pro- 
vide against it, and of philosophy, in all times, to find a 
remedy for it, and of religion, in all its forms, to propitiate 
the Divinity on account of it. Christ assumes the same 
view of the human condition; proposes in his religion a 
remedy for it; and, asa prominent feature of the system, 
as well as a motive and encouragement to reformation, as- 
serts the doctrine of pardon for repented sin. 

What then is the duty of a minister of Christ in this par- 
ticular? Plainly that the ideas of sin and pardon should 
lie at the foundation of his Christianity, and hold a first 
place in his teachings. Otherwise he must fail of second- 
ing the chief object of the Saviour, and of reaching the 
great want of man. His views must be deficient in depth, 
force, and truth. Hence he will not speak to men simply 
of their noble origin, their wonderful capacities, their sub- 
lime destiny, and the excellence and beauty of virtue; this 
might only serve to mislead them. He will also speak much 
and feelingly of their weaknesses, their corruptions, their 
need of amendment and reform. His great topics will be 
the evils of sin, the means of overcoming them, repentance, 
conversion, redemption, salvation. He carefully combines 
these with the other views, showing to men at once their 
capacity for all that is good, and their actual state of unfit- 
ness for it; and urging them, by all the solemn considerations 
thus arising, to ‘depart from evil, and do good, and dwell 
for evermore.’ 

The lecturer insists on this point with some earnestness, 
because, as he says, mistake respecting it is very easy, es- 
pecially with young men of generous views and sanguine 
enthusiasm, to whom all looks fair and promising, and who 
readily believe the world to be much better than it is. Per- 
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haps the error is not an uncommon one. We treat men as 
if they were habitual and fervent lovers of truth and seekers 
of goodness, forgetting even our own speculative conviction, 
that they are corrupted by sin, and far fromm a pure state of 
heart or of life. We speak to them calmly and philosophi- 
cally about duty, as if they had only to hear and be in- 
formed, forgetting, though we know it to be so, that they 
are convinced already, that they are already calm philoso- 
phers on this subject, but that in the crowd of worldly 
teinptations their philosophy is constantly mastered by their 
interests and passions, and their convictions overborne by 
their propensities. The preacher must avoid this error, if 
he would not throw away his labor. He must treat men as 
they are, as his Saviour treated them, as beings worldly, 
selfish, debased, and so borne down by the thraldom of an 
earthly life, that only the most severe and thrilling views 
of responsibility and futurity can be expected to move them. 
His whole tone must be like that of his Master, calling 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance, and seeking, 
that he may save, that which is Jost. 

This mode of viewing the condition of man can alone 
lead to effective address, because it alome regards man as 
he really is. His actual condition is one of trial, exposure, 
weakness, sin, and we must treat him accordingly, if we 
would hope to influence him. Observe two of the leading 
classes which make up every congregation. The first, every- 
where to be found, is composed of the humble and thought- 
ful, who are conscious of their unworthiness, and solicitous 
about their religious prospects. They are troubled by their 
infirmities and sins, and the fear that they may not find 
mercy. Suppose we preach to them to do their duty, to do 
the best they can and be satisfied. But they cannot be sat- 
isfied ; they have tried this ; they have found that they can- 
not do their duty to their own satisfaction ; they constantly 
come short of their own notions of what is right and of their 
own intentions. ‘Therefore our insisting on their capacity and 
obligation is not enough ; they feel the obligation, but they 
do not find the capacity ; when they would do well, evil 
is present with them. What they want is, to understand the 
provision which God has made for precisely such cases as 
theirs; that is, they need to know the doctrine of the 
divine grace, of repentance and pardon, as taught under the 
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sanction of Jesus Christ. This will give them assurance, 
faith in this will afford them the support and encourage- 
ment which, in their infirmity and timidity, they need. 
They have been exclaiming in their despondency, ‘* Who 
will deliver us from the body of this death?” and now they 
cry out in rejoicing faith, “Thanks be to God, who hath 
given us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Observe, now, the other class of the sell-satisfied, self- 
confident, who never have a misgiving of their own virtue 
and acceptance with God, nor make one anxious effort 
for self-improvement. ‘They have no idea that they need 
correction, aid, or forgiveness, and are not occupied in 
the work of amending or advancing their own characters. 
The preacher’s duty is to rouse them from this fatal indiffer- 
ence, to disturb their thoughtless security, to break down 
their heartless self-confidence, to open their eyes to their 
real characters. But, instead of this, they perhaps hear 
nothing from the pulpit but treatises on the pleasures and 
rewards of virtue, and the glorious destinies of humanity. 
They assent to it all, certainly, it is very beautiful, very 
delightful, very true; they do not dream that it does not 
all apply to themselves. They have never so had their 
attention called to themselves, as to be made to doubt that 
they are what they admire. ‘They have been accustomed 
to thank God that they are not like other men, unjust, 
adulterers, subjects for the state’s prison, or even as some 
members of the church; they are very regular, good men. 
Now this sort of preaching helps to confirm their self-de- 
ception ; it does nothing to disquiet for a moment the equa- 
nimity of their careless self-complacency, but rather confirms 
them in it, by presenting exclusively those views of religion 
which gratify the imagination, and concealing those which 
awaken the conscience. Thus even truth, being only par- 
tially unfolded, tends to strengthen them in error and sin. 
It was not thus that the Saviour preached. Repentance 
and remission of sins was the burden of his message. It 
should be that of his ministers. If not, they do not adapt 
themselves to the actual condition of men, and cannot say 
that which will make them truly religious. 

We have dwelt upon this point the longer, because it is 
one, in regard to which preachers are peculiarly liable to 
err; and because it is a fundamental mistake to suppose, 
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that the sternest representations of human sinfulness are at 
all inconsistent with the most inspiriting doctrines respecting 
the excellence of man’s original capacities, and the glory of 
his final destiny. On the contrary they are peculiarly 
suited to go together. 

The second point in the lecture grows out of the first. 
If the doctrine of sinfulness and pardon be the foundation of 
Christ’s work, the end of it is sanctific tion, — the moral 
perfection of the, individual. Every thing in the teaching 
of Christ tended.to this pont. Every thing i in the teaching 
of his minister must be directed toward it likewise. He 
must ‘teach and warn every man, that he may present 
every man perfect.”” Whatever does not tend to this, is no 
part of his work, and should share no portion of his serious 
affections or important labor. To this every thing must be 
held secondary. ‘The love of study must be sacrificed to 
the labors which may be necessary for its accomplishment. 
Let him be as learned as he can; let his mind be filled with 
knowledge ; but let him remember, that learning and knowl- 
edge are but the tools of his trade; he is to use them on 
his work, not to shut himself up for the sake of keeping 
them in order, and leading men to admire their brilliancy 
and sharpness. Let him also, in every possible way, in- 
terest himself in projects for the good of society, and the 
promotion of the temporal well-being of his fellow-men. 
But let him do this, as Oberlin planted trees and built roads 
in the mountains, only as preparatory to a religious influ- 
ence. However they may promote the progress of knowl- 
edge and order, or increase the comforts of the destitute 
and suffering, they can give him litile satisfaction if that be 
all. He pants for the growth of piety, for the progress of 
individual holiness. He knows that no other result would 
satisfy his Master, who gave his life, not for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, but for the salvation of souls from sin, 
and he can allow nothing else to satisfy himself. 

The third point is, that Jesus, in all his teachings, applied 
himself to man as a rational being, and had it constantly in 
view, by his doctrine, to promote the elevation and progress 
of our intellectual nature. His ministers therefore are to 
honor it, not to trample upon or defame it, not to be jealous 
of it, as if opposed to faith, but to seek through faith to 
exalt it and carry it to its perfection. Christianity, in 
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its very essence and characteristics, is a religion of advance- 
ment, a promoter of free inquiry, wide investigation, and 
universal improvement. Its true ministers will accordingly 
dispense it with liberal and generous views, will show them- 
selves the fast friends of liberty, reason, and knowledge, 
will be ready to go forward as leaders in all plans for im- 
provement, and recommend their divine faith by connecting 
it with all projects for the progress of society and the ex- 
altation of man. Here, as on the next, and many other 
points, we but glance at thoughts which are powerfully de- 
veloped in the lecture. 

The fourth point is, that Jesus adapted his religion to all 
the wants of human nature ; and in this respect, also, his 
ministers must resemble him. Like him they must see, 
and sympathize with, and address themselves to, that deep 
fundamental want, existing in the very condition of man 
as a state of sinfulness ; so as to call him forth from his 
wretchedness into purity and honor. Like him they must 
be bearers of a message, which shall carry comfort and 
peace to beings living in the midst of sorrow, infirmity, and 
suffering ; which shall convey steadfastness of principle, 
energy of will, and perseverance of purpose, to beings ir- 
resolute, inconstant, and buffeted by perpetual temptations ; 
which shall appeal to and win the affections of those who 
are creatures of feeling more than of mere intellect ; which 
shall acknowledge and conform itself to the variety there is 
in the character and dispositions of men ; and, finally, which 
shall treat them always and only as immortal beings, strayed 
away for a time from a gracious Father, but capable of 
being won back to heaven, and of entering a career of in- 
terminable and indescribable progress in excellence and 
bliss.. It is one mark of the divinity of Jesus, that he sent 
forth a doctrine, capable of this close and effectual adapta- 
tion to all the wants of human nature, and to all the compli- 
cated and ever-shifting varieties of human condition. And 
he but poorly represents his divine Master, who does not 
apply it thus widely, and seek to bring its power to bear, for 
healing, consolation, and strength, upon all the diversities 
of human weakness, sorrow, and sin. 

Such is, substantially, though with some varieties and 
great abridgment, the course of remark and illustration in 
Professor Cellérier’s Lectures. The picture which they 
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contain of the character and office of the Christian minister 
is drawn with great strictness and truth, and with an energy, 
as well as discrimination, suited to the present state of the 
church. It is every way well worthy of our consideration, and 
we rejoice to have been able to present it, even in this im- 
perfect copy, to the admiration and study of those whom it 
may concern to contemplate it. We are sure that neither 
the advanced minister, nor the inexperienced and diffident 
student, can give to it serious thought, without receiving 
some salutary suggestion, perhaps some quickening and in- 
vigorating impulse. 




































Art. V.— On the Improvement of Society by the Diffusion 
of Knowledge: Or an Illustration of the Advantages which 
would result from amore general Dissemination of Ra- 
tional and Scientific Information among all Ranks. By 
Tuomas Dicx, LL. D. [Family Library, Vol. LIX.] New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 1833. 





Tuis is a plain and sensible book, well fitted to sustain an 
interest in scientific pursuits. ‘The writer is evidently master 
of his subject, and has the rare merit of fulfilling what he 
promises. In one respect, however, his work seems to us de- 
fective. He dwells hardly at all upon the importance of 
speculative knowledge. It is our purpose in this article to 
make some remarks upon this much abused branch of learn- 
ing. 
All understand the utility of scientific -pursuits. They 
come home to our every-day interests. 'They are brought to 
bear upon our dearest concerns, upon our domestic comforts 
and sensual enjoyments. The language of Lord Brougham, 
though strong, is hardly extravagant. ‘In truth,” says he, 
‘though a man be neither merchant nor peasant, but only 
one having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn from science les- 
sons, which will enable him to cook his morsel better, save 
his fuel, and both vary his dish and improve it.”” Hence scien- 
tific pursuits have become a leading object of the age. They 
are its glory and its boast. The zeal, with which they are 
cultivated, is in all respects just and commendable. It is 
neither misdirected nor extravagant. 
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But is there no danger in the way? Man is an intellectual, 
as well as a sensual being. He has intellectual, as well as 
physical wants, comforts, luxuries. ‘The mind has objects of 
its own. Mental improvement is valuable for its own sake. 
But while constituted as we are ; while cased up in this man- 
ifold envelope of flesh, and surrounded by this material uni- 
verse, with which we have no other means of intercourse than 
through the senses ; while our apparent good or bad fortune, 
the rank that we hold in society and our influence upon it, 
seem so intimately connected with what is visible and tan- 
gible, is there not danger that merely intellectual attain- 
ments will be undervalued or despised? We know that the 
body must have food, and shelter, and wherewithal to be 
clothed ; but, that the mind, independently of the body, has 
wants as urgent and incomparably more important, is a truth 
upon which our attention seldom rests, and from which all 
our pursuits have a tendency to withdraw our thoughts. And 
as bad practice, when it does not proceed from bad princi- 
ples, usually produces them, it is not uncommon among us, 
for men of excellent sense to sneer at subjects as useless and 
visionary, upon which more than upon any thing else the dig- 
nity and happiness of man depend. It would even seem as 
if those, who have been most active in the cause of improve- 
ment, through whose exertions popular education has become 
a leading feature of the times, have done something to en- 
courage this error. ‘The preference which they give to sci- 
entific pursuits, and the grounds on which that preference is 
given, have in no contemptible measure contributed to the 
mistake. 

“‘ What is the chief end of man ?”’ is the first question ofa 
catechism which we studied in childhood. It should be the 
ruling question of our lives. ‘* What is the chief end of 
man?” We cannot so blaspheme our Maker as to reply 
that in any particular case, man’s chief end is to make money, 
to be a mechanic, lawyer, merchant, or physician. Yet what 
else do we mean, when we shrewdly question the utility of 
speculative knowledge to an individual, because it is ven 
to his profession? He is a man, and whatever tends to purify, 
exalt, and enlarge his mind ; whatever widens the sphere of 
his rational pleasures, or extends his views of man, nature, 
God ; whatever gives him new insight into the workings of 
his own heart, into the constitution of his own mind, into the 
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rights, duties, and privileges of man, is, in the highest sense 
of the word, useful to Aim, if not to his profession. Knowl- 
edge, truth is his natural aliment. Intellectual advancement 
is one great end of his existence. ‘Though his studies 
make him neither a more useful nor a more enlightened citi- 
zen, still, if they open to him new mines of truth and new 
fields of knowledge, they accomplish a great and good work. 
Each man has duties which relate to himself alone, and he 
must never forget them. His mind has claims upon itself, 
which are superior to all other claims. He has a destiny of 
his own to fulfill. With these duties, these claims, and this 
destiny, no foreign power, public or private, has a right to in- 
terfere. 

We sometimes talk of the destiny of nations and the in- 
terests of government, as if they hada soul of their own; 
and we sometimes speak of men as subordinate parts of the 
great community to which they belong, all living, and toiling, 
and dying for the advancement of the public welfare. But 
this is reversing the process of nature. ‘* Government,”’ as 
has been truly said, ‘‘is made for man, and not man for gov- 
ernment.’ ‘The destiny of nations, the interests of govern- 
ment, are mere rhetorical nonentities, if by them we would 
imply any thing more than the advancement of individual in- 
terest and the perfection of individual character. Govern- 
ment has no higher purpose than the improvement of individ- 
uals. ‘The influence of individual pursuits upon government 
is by no means a just criterion of their merit. All pursuits 
all studies are to be estimated by their influence upon the 
character and condition of individuals. If poetry, for instance, 
refine and elevate the feelings, and supply an exhaustless 
fountain of enjoyment ; if deep philosophical works strengthen 
the reasoning powers and assist the mind in comprehending 
the abstract truths of morals, government, and religion, and 
enable it to see more clearly and penetrate more deeply into 
itself, that complicated power, at once the agent, object, and 
instrument of inspection ;— then poetry and philosophy have 
strong claims upon our notice, and that too, although their in- 
fluence extend not beyond the particular minds upon which 
they directly act; although upon the daily pursuits of life, 
upon our daily intercourse with society, and upon the com- 
munity at large, they have no influence whatever. 

Fortunately, however, no branch of knowledge, which acts 
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thus beneficially upon individual minds, is useless to the com- 
munity. Whatever improves the character of the citizens, 
raises the character of the country, and lessens the difficul- 
ties of government. 

Do we sufficiently bear this in mind? Are we not‘dispos- 
ed to lay too much stress upon the external machinery of gov- 
ernment, and to lose sight of the thousand secret springs, by 
whose unostentatious agency, the regular and consistent action 
of the whole is preserved? ‘The outward institutions are in- 
deed indispensable. ‘The nice adjustment of laws and their 
skilful administration are of the utmost importance. It is right 
for us to boast of our free institutions, of the wise checks and 
counter-checks, which have been provided for our security. 
But these alone cannot save us. Reflect for a moment upon 
the threatening auspices with which the last year was intro- 
duced. Men, upon whose judgment and integrity we are ac- 
customed to rely, told us, in accents of alarming eloquence, 
that a perilous crisis was at hand, that our institutions were 
tottering to their base ; and our hearts sunk within us, as they 
painted in dark characters the dreadful storms, that were 
gathering. ‘The danger is now over. We would take noth- 
ing from the just fame of those, who acted so conspicuous a 
part in calming the waves of public excitement. They are 
deserving of all praise. But shall we learn no lesson from 
the events of that period? Our present safety is incompara- 
bly more owing to the general good sense and virtue of the 
community, than toany public men or measures, or to any 
vital energy that may reside in the constitution itself. A 
kind Providence has not suffered the fate of a whole people 
to rest upon the character of a few public laws or rulers. Our 
weal or wo, Heaven be praised, rests upon principles of a 
deeper and more abiding character. So long as a sacred rev- 
erence for the truths of religion and morality is preserved, 
and sound learning receives the encouragement which it de- 
serves, so long is our condition safe and prosperous. _ Politi- 
cal aspirants may tell us that our security and happiness de- 
pend upon the passage of this or that law, upon the election 
of this or that man. We cannot believe them. Our house 
is built upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
againstit. Bad rulers and injudicious laws may injure, they 
cannot destroy it. No virtuous and enlightened nation has 
ever yet fallen a prey to a bad government, or to unprinci- 
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pled rulers. It was not because the Roman government was 
bad, and the senate corrupt, and Julius Cesar ambitious ; it 
was because the people themselves were corrupt, that Cesar 
gained over them an influence so great, that (to paraphrase 
the strong language of a Roman poet) they would rather be 
driven to hell by bis command than sent to heaven by the 
voice of an honest man. It was because public opinion was 
rotten, that his power was unlimited and their liberties lost. 
All this is admitted. The influence of public opinion is 
generally understood. ‘The manner in which popular educa- 
tion.acts upon public opinion is also understood. We hear 
from all quarters, that government rests upon the virtue and 
intelligence of its citizens, and our free schools are confident- 
ly pointed to, as the main supports of free government. But 
do we equally well understand the importance of the higher 
institutions and the more extended systems of education, 
to which few can resort? Is it not a common complaint 
against them, that they are too theoretical? As to great 
works of philosophy, surely they are useless to the communi- 
ty at large ; for how can they benefit those who never read 
them? The learned men too, whose lives are spent in study- 
ing out principles, and in preparing these profound works, are 
but dead weights upon society. ‘The country is filled with 
practical men, and they want practical books, practical in- 
structions. ‘Theoretical knowledge is thrown away upon 
them. Why should the whole community unite in the sup- 
port of literary institutions, to which not one man in five 
hundred can resort, and which deal out to the chosen few 
little else than theories, which the great mass of mankind 
cannot understand, and which they do not wish to understand ? 
What interest has the public in preserving libraries, which are 
plainly of no use to a ten-thousandth part of the people? 
Remarks like these are not uncommon. Perhaps they 
are the leading opinions of the very respectable classes, 
who call themselves practical men. Buthave they any foun- 
dation? Because books are theoretical, or read by few, does 
it follow that they are useful to few? Newton’s great work 
is almost entirely theoretical, and so difficult, that probably 
there are not ten men in the United States able to read it. 
Yet it is certain, that hardly a man, woman, or child exists 
among us, that is not in consequence of this work better clad, 
fed, and lodged. It did not act with its full power at once. 
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No such production can. Its task is not yet finished. It 
opened a new era in natural science ; and so long as science 
shall go on multiplying its improvements and its means of 
usefulness, so long will the influence of Newton’s mind and 
Newton’s works continue to bless the world. 

More than this, ‘‘ The genius of Newton himself,” says a 
gifted philosopher, ‘‘ was encouraged and led by the light of 
Bacon’s philosophy.” Yet Bacon’s works are not merely 
theoretical, but a step farther removed from the pursuits of 
life. ‘They are valuable chiefly for their rules of philoso- 
phizing ; — for rules by which theoretical men may be guid- 
ed in their studies. But who will set bounds to their influ- 
ence? Whowill say to what improvements they have led ; 
or, rather, to what improvements they have not led ; —im- 
provements in science, in the structure of society, in the 
form of government, in every thing? It would be rash for 
us to assert, that had Bacon never lived, these improve- 
ments would never have taken place. What other instru- 
ments God’s providence may have had in store, we know 
not. But this we do know, that, had it not been for Bacon 
and other kindred spirits, who followed and preceded him, 
the darkness of the middle ages, with worse than midnight 
gloom, would still overshadow the world. Even scholastic 
disputes in their scholastic jargon were not without their use. 
The contests between new truths and superannuated errors, 
however unwieldy the arms by which they were carried on, 
accomplished an important object. They taught men to 
think, they taught men the principles of reason, they taught 
men to distrust old prejudices, to try all things and hold fast 
that only which is good. And, think you, that men will learn 
to reason and decide justly and independently upon specula- 
tive subjects, and not carry the habits, which they thus acquire, 
of just and independent thought, into subjects, that have a 
direct bearing upon government and religion? Why did the 
pontifical power tremble upon her seven hills, when an ob- 
scure philospher, like Gallileo, saw fit to question the truth 
of some generally received opinions in natural philosophy ? 
What had these opinions to do with the church? How was 
its welfare affected by such questions as these, whether a 
large and a small stone will fall through equal spaces in 
equal times, whether a flat substance will swim, while it 
sinks, if made square or round, whether the earth moves 
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round the sun or the sun round the earth? Surely these 
subjects had no connexion with the church. But ecclesias- 
tical princes knew, that the same spirit, which led men to 
question the truth of philosophical opinions, would in time 
lead also to question the truth, and inquire into the grounds, 
of religious opinions. You may as well suppose the sun to 
shine upon all the fields of a country and yet Jeave the lakes 
in darkness, as suppose that an independent spirit of inquiry 
shall illumine merely speculative subjects, and leave the 
great truths of government, religion, and morals, in their 
primeval obscurity. 

Look at the great reformations of society, whether in 
politics or religion. By what class of men were they brought 
about?» Who gave the first impulse? Who first questioned 
the validity of old claims, and raised their voice against old 
oppressions ? Who but those, who first taught men, that 
old speculative opinions were not always true? ‘The rulers, 
both in church and state, were satisfied, that things should 
go on as they were. Practical men, engrossed with the 
business of life, were content to do and believe as their 
rulers directed. But ever and anon an inquisitive mind 
arose, a mind undisturbed and unoccupied by the noisy tu- 
mult of active life, which, in the depth of retirement, gave 
itself up to reflection, which was not content with the as- 
sertions of the world or the world’s rulers, but which boldly, 
though silently, inquired, whether these things were so; 
which boldly inquired into the principles of belief, and ap- 
plied, or taught others to apply, those principles to the 
ruling topics of the times. ‘These thoughts were committed 
to writing ; they fell into the hands of other contemplative 
men, who in turn added the product of their minds. Dis- 
cussions arose. New minds were awakened. The spirit of 
inquiry was extended. And ere the members of the old 
dynasty, sleeping or revelling in their time-hallowed citadels, 
were aware of danger, the train was applied, the mine was 
sprung, and a deadly shock given to old prejudices and 
opinions. 

In the history of the world, who are the men, to whom 
our minds almost instinctively turn as to the greatest bene- 
factors of the human family? Who are the men, to whose 
works we at once recur, as to the stepping-stones, by which, 
in the progress of society, each age has raised itself above the 
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preceding, and whose works are still preserved, as -proud 
monuments of human intellect? Call forth from the dusty 
tomes of former ages those, which have acted most power- 
fully upon the world in removing errors and raising the fabric 
of knowledge, which have done most to shed light upon 
mankind and lead them in the way of truth and virtue ; call 
forth the divines, who have been most active and successful 
in freeing religion from its corruption, and enforcing iis truths 
in their original power and purity, who have made re- 
ligion a living agent in the reformation of the world; call 
forth those, w ho have done most for the regeneration of so- 
ciety by their influence upon government, whether directly, 
by the laws they framed, or ‘indirectly, by the principles 
they taught ; call forth, from whatever quarter you please, 
those who have done most to improve the condition of 
man; and of what will your congregation be composed? 
We hesitate not to answer, that it will be composed en- 
tirely of men, whose minds were conversant with abstract, 
theoretical truths. Not but that other men are useful; not 
but that other men have a part in the work. The follow- 
ers of Socrates and Aristotle and Plato diffused the doc- 
trines which their masters taught. Alexander, by his arms, 
widened the immediate empire of his instructer’s mind. 
The prominent actors in the contests, which have attended 
most important reformations, and convulsed the world with 
their throes, have seldom been men of philosophical minds. 
Yet they were not the prime movers of the work. The 

were but agents or instruments. ‘Their usefulness depended 
upon their teachers, and died with the occasions which gave 
it birth. But the works of their masters, and the truths 
which they contain, are confined to no time or place or 
occasion. ‘Their country is wherever a human being re- 
sides; their time extends to that unknown period, when 
man shall cease to dwell on this globe. Their influence 
depends not upon the existence of the books they wrote. 
The torch, which first lighted the dark places of the world, 
may cease to shine; but the fires which it kindled will, in 
endless succession, guide and cheer and warm the human 
race. 

It is not easy to see the influence of philosophy upon 
society. To the superficial eye, Roger Bacon, Francis 
Bacon, Hugo Grotius, Erasmus, Milton, Newton, and Locke 
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have little connexion with the history of their times. They 
appear, like the helmsman of a ship, quiet spectators of the 
important events that were going on around them, and if, 
perchance, they have at any time been drawn into the whirl 
of political commotions, and subject to political persecutions, 
we can hardly see what there was in their situation or char- 
acter to attract the notice of government. Mostly. poor, 
without family, taking no active part in the events, which 
most engrossed the minds of rulers, they seem hardly to have 
belonged to the times in which their lot was cast. And, 
therefore, while blustering actors distract our attention, these 
men go quietly to their graves, and we are disposed to let 
their ashes remain there undisturbed. 

Our Saviour emphatically declared, on the day of his 
crucifixion, that his kingdom was not of this world. With 
something of the same solemnity may most of the great 
benefactors of our race exclaim, — ‘‘ Our kingdom is not of 
this age,” and, in the pathetic words of Bacon’s last will, 
they may ‘bequeath their name to posterity after some 
generations shall be passed ;”’ for not till then is their power 
duly felt. ‘ Leibnitz the jurist,” says Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ be- 
longs to one age, and Leibnitz the philosopher to another.” 
With still greater force may the remark be made of Bacon. 
His political influence belonged to the age in which he lived, 
and was perhaps confined to that age; his philosophical 
works were left ‘‘ to posterity after some generations should 
be passed.”” When he had gone to the grave, and his po- 
litical ambition was buried with him, and the good or bad 
influence of his political measures had ceased, then his phi- 
losophical speculations began to engage the attention, at 
first of a few, and then of a larger and a larger number, 
until at length they have changed the whole aspect of society. 
When the man was gone and the politician forgotten, the 
philosopher began his career, which shall never end. Bacon 
stood alone. He has been followed by a host. Their united 
influence we may explain; to investigate their separate 
power would require more skill, than often falls to the lot 
of man. 

The gifted minds of one age add to the discoveries of those 
who have gone before ; and though new errors, as well as 
new truths, are introduced, and old truths, as well as old 
errors, are forgotten, still the right of inquiry, and the spirit 
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of inquiry are preserved; and should the advance be small, 
the action, by which the mind lives and thrives, is cherished. 

Allowing that systems of philosopby are as perfect now 
as they ever will be, would it follow, that there is no need 
of any other scholars, than of those who would tamely take 
the doctrines, which are ready made to their hands, and 
dogmatically teach them to the rising generations as truths 
upon which no improvements could be made? Suppose 
that the Divine Being had made a revelation, containing all 
the truths which man should know, and all so simplified as 
to gain assent the moment they reach the mind ; what could 
be better fitted to put to sleep the active powers of thought, 
upon which the efficacy of even divine truths in no small 
measure depends? We were not made to be the passive 
recipients of knowledge. Our minds must be exercised. 
Their strength depends upon action. The whole system of 
nature is formed to rouse and stimulate their powers of 
action. 

But philosophical truths do not revolve in acircle. The 
present is not an exact transcript of any past age. We be- 
lieve that human improvement is indefinite, that no almighty 
fiat has set limits to its progress. If the great intellects of 
our race are devoted, heart and soul, to the investigation 
of the truths of morals and religion, each succession of 
inquirers taking advantage of the lights struck out by their 
predecessors, we believe that no bounds can be fixed to 
their advancement. Much as we admire old authors and 
old books, we cannot assent to the truth of the passage from 
Chaucer, which has been so happily employed as a motto to 
‘The Retrospective Review,” and, more recently, to the 
specimens of ‘‘ Old English Writers,” republished in our own 
country. 

“ Out of the olde fields, as men saithe, 
Cometh all this new corn fro yere to yere ; 


And out of olde books in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science, that men lere.” 


It is a happy conceit, but a mistaken thought. Books are 
not the fields of knowledge; they are but the storehouses. 
The field is the universe of mind and matter, the universe 
with its infinity of powers, combinations, and agencies; and 
when men shall leave their fields uncultivated, and, for their 
future support, rely solely upon what they have already har- 
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vested, then may they believe that the stores of knowledge, 
already provided, will be adequate to all future emergencies. 

Each age has wants peculiar to itself. Its intellectual 
character is moulded by the great men of the preceding age. 
Such has been the fact. It is no longer so. The innu- 
merable channels of popular instruction, the great universi- 
ties, which every year send out recruits of disciples to 

spread abroad the newest discoveries, the halls of legislation, 
the pulpit, the lecture-room, the school-house, books, popu- 
lar journals, newspapers, are among the countless agents, 
which bring all parts of the community into close communion 
with the great men of the time, and which make them, in 
some respects, the guides of their own age. ‘This ives 
to them an advantage which no former times allowed. He 
who labors without the hope, that his works will be exten- 
sively read before the lapse of a century, can be but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the peculiar errors, which he is to 
combat. But now the channels of communication between 
his closet and the great world are so numerous, that a man 
of extraordinary powers may tincture the spirit, give a tone 
to the character, and a direction to the pursuits of his own 
age, not only among professed philosophers, but even among 
those who are but children in learning. ‘The prevailing 
cast of the popular reading, the character of the popular 
literature, the poetry, novels, and public journals may all 
be more or less affected by the abstract speculations of his 
closet. 

And here is an exercise of power, which, in point of 
moral sublimity, has hardly its equal among men. We 
have been moved by the recital of battles, where the fate of 
nations hung upon the conduct of one man. We have been 
held in breathless wonder, while dwelling upon the career 
of that extraordinary personage of our own times, at whom 
kings ‘‘ gazed, and trembled while they gazed,” before whom 
thrones crumbled into dust, empires vanished, and the time- 
worn landmarks of nations disappeared. The celerity of 
his movements, the promptness and boldness of his decrees, 
their daring insolence, and the energy with which they 
were enforced, have sometimes produced a feeling, as if he 
were clothed with a power beyond the power of man. But 
his influence was confined to the external institutions of so- 
ciety. It did not reach the heart and soul. And the noise 
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and parade, the pomp and circumstance, attendant upon his 
actions and movements, have no small share in our admi- 
ration. 

But the philosopher, who, from the solitude of his closet, 
forms the character of his age, who, without the intervention 
of foreign powers, without parade or violence, directs the 
general mind, and exercises an influence over its secret 
thoughts and feelings, who impresses upon the world the 
distinctive traits of his own spirit, who makes his thoughts 
their thoughts, and his reflections their reflections, has a 
power incomparably greater than that of any monarch, 
statesman, or conqueror, that ever blessed or cursed man- 
kind. An inexpressible sublimity is attached to his quiet 
greatness, to the viewless, but irresistible decrees of his 
mind, which go forth, like the winged messengers of God, 
to accomplish their great designs, to purify, exalt, instruct 
the world. In solitude he may be ; but 

with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 


Lodged in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society. 


Alone, but leaning upon the Almighty for support, with 
his own high thoughts and lofty contemplations and glowing 
images for companions, what to him is the world, with its 
noise and dust, its adventitious distinctions, its fading glories, 
its political broils, its wars, and its commotions? ‘Thrones, 
dominations, powers, to which conquerors look up with wist- 
ful eyes, lie immeasurably beneath him. The scope of all 
their actions, hopes, desires, is limited to earth. The ad- 
miration, which their characters produce, is confined to this 
narrow globe and the narrow bounds of our mortal existence. 
But the sphere of Avs action is the universe. The time, 
which bounds his hopes and desires, is eternity. In the 
contemplation of his character, there is nothing to drag down 
the spirit from its ethereal height. Our souls swell with 
those holy emotions, which alone can cleanse them from the 
impurities of life; they are endowed with that spiritual 
liberty, which alone can make the:n free, with that reliance 
upon their own powers, which, when united with unshrink- 
ing confidence in God, can alone bestow the dignity, the 
independence, which become rational, undying, and religious 
beings. 
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Legislators are men of action; but there are principles 
by which their actions should be regulated, upon which their 
laws should be founded. ‘These principles, their nature, 
importance, and mutual dependence, are to be traced out 
by men of retirement and reflection. In his secluded mine, 
the philosopher is to prepare and refine the ore, which the 
politician may afterwards fit for his particular object, and 
apply to his particular purpose. ‘The two characters must, 
in some measure, be united. But he, who is continually 
employed in the turmoil of public life, can seldom find time 
to engage in the discovery of recondite truths. He can ex- 
amine and select from those which are ready-furnished by 
speculative men. 

Exalted principles of morality cannot be too strongly re- 
commended to a people by the measures, the reasoning, the 
actions of public men. Public measures must not only be 
just in themselves, they must be based upon reasons and 
maxims of justice ; and these reasons and maxims, however 
simple when found, are to be set forth by men, whose lives, 
free from the whirling storms of life, are consecrated to 
thought. Difficult though it may be, to trace to their par- 
ticular sources the general maxims current in society, and 
which, for our weal or woe, more or less influence our every- 
day conduct and our every-day thoughts, we may rest assured, 
that, if society is pure, they are first put in motion by a few 
master-spirits, and, afterwards, being moulded, modified, and 
simplified by thinking minds of an inferior order, so as to be 
adapted to the various classes of men, they are handed down 
from one grade of intellect to another, until at length every- 
body possesses them, everybody acts upon them, and every- 
body’ s happiness or misery is affected by them. So true it 
is, that, in a well-organized society, those who think must 
govern those who do not think. And it is the glory of a 
free government, that it isso. ‘* Go,’’ said an experienced 
sage to his son, ‘and see by how little wisdom the world 
is governed ; little indeed, if we were governed solely by 
the public men whom we place over us, and doubtful would 
be our destiny. But they are not our rulers. The thinking 
men in the state, whether in office or not, exercise a gov- 
ernment a thousand times more powerful and beneficent. 
Our characters have been modelled by the current opinions 
of the day ; and these opinions have been drawn from the 
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storehouses of profound minds, and thrown into circulation 
by learned men. 

It is just as necessary in the great structure of society, 
that there should be certain generally received maxims and 
opinions, as, in the commercial community, that there should 
be a quantity of money in circulation. The business of 
society could no more be conducted without the one, than 
the business of commerce without the other. Counterfeit 
money is sometimes introduced, and so far as it gets into 
use, so far it deranges commercial operations. Counterfeit 
maxims are often introduced, and so far as they get into 
use, so far do they derange the affairs of society. 

Still further. How does the commercial community keep 
in the market a sufficient supply of money, and prevent its 
adulteration? By mints and banking establishments, subject 
to the supervision of responsible men. But how is society 
supplied with maxims and opinions, which may be denomi- 
nated the moral circulating medium, and how are adultera- 
tion and forgery to be prevented here? For we may be 
sure, that the evil passions of men are quite as much inter- 
ested in corrupting the generous sentiments and just princi- 
ples of society, as any class of depraved wretches can be in 
passing off forged bills and adulterated coins. By whom 
can the evil be prevented? By high-minded, moral, deep- 
thinking men, in whom sound opinions may originate, by 
whom sound opinions may be disseminated, and false opin- 
ions detected. When men of wealth and men of fashion 
and men high in political office sneer at what they are 
pleased to term dull plodders in knowledge ; when they 
treat with contemptuous neglect men, whose lives are de- 
voted to learning and religion; when they jest upon the 
awkwardness, the poverty, or the oddity of,men, whose days 
and nights of pain and toil have been passed in the silent 
recesses of thought, and who have given up their souls to 
meditation upon “truths, which the world knows not of, but 
of which it is yet to enjoy the happy effects ; little do they 
think that they are doing all in their power to annihilate a 
class of men, without whom a well organized society could 
not exist ; that they are doing their utmost to destroy the 
very men, who give security to property, refinement to 
taste, and stability to government. For upon what do these 
things depend? Upon a sound public opinion. Without 
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this, laws are but cobwebs, and government a vain thing. 
But what is public opinion? It is neither more nor less 
than the moral currency which we have described ; nothing 
more or less than the opinions, maxims, and feelings, which 
are prevalent in society, and which owe their existence and 
their healthy state to the deep research and careful super- 
vision of profound thinkers. Once remove these censors, 
and we have no security against public and private corrup- 
tion. 

No where on earth is the influence of reason what it 
should be. Men’s prejudices, their passions, and their nar- 
row views of utility are so many enemies to the progress of 
truth. There are four states of society, in which deep 
thought has little power. Among savages every thing is 
crude, though, if we may trust to elder bards, the first dawn 
of civilization is marked by philosophical inquiries respecting 
the nature of things, the origin, duties, and destiny of man. 
In a despotic government free inquiry is fettered. In a 
wild democracy there are no opinions.; what is right to day 
is wrong to-morrow ; and all principles, whether right or 
wrong, are received or rejected according to the caprice or 
passion of the multitude. To this our political idolatry 
would lead, and into this uncertain and fluctuating state of 
opinions should we be thrown, if governed by those, who, 
for theoretical principles, would substitute practical rules. 
Finally, the worst of all conditions is a notoriously corrupt 
state of society, where men have ceased to justify their 
actions to themselves. All civilized countries tend to this, 
and can be preserved from it only by the united efforts of 
the great and good. ‘The disorganizing elements, ambition, 
gain, luxury, ‘and vice in all its forms, must be promptly 


met and resisted by the united powers of learning, virtue, 
and religion. 
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Art. VI.— Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 
James Epwarp Smita, M. D., Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London ; Member of the Academies of Stock- 
holm, Upsal, Turin, Lisbon, Philadelphia, New York, 
&c. &c., and President of the Linnean Society. Edited 
by Lapy Smirn. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1832. 


A little too much has been made of this Correspondence. 
Still we join with the Editors of “ ‘The Select Journal” in re- 
commending the publication of a judicious abridgment of it 
in this country. Meanwhile we must not let the opportunity 
pass without making our readers more fully acquainted with 
the truly estimable character of the man, and the moral and 
religious influences under which it was formed. Ata time 
when there is so much real or affected skepticism among 
would-be naturalists and philosophers, it is well to hold up 
the example of one who stood for many years at the very 
head of an important department of science, without allow- 
ing the study of nature to unsettle his confidence in revela- 
tion, or the most liberal and rational sentiments on all sub- 
jects to abate the warmth of his devotional feelings, or the 
voice of numbers, the reproach of heresy, or the tempting 
offers of worldly advancement, to corrupt him from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.* 

Sir James Edward Smith was born in the city of Norwich, 
December 2, 1759." He was the oldest of seven children, 
and for almost five years an only child. His father, Mr. 
James Smith, was a dealer in the woollen trade, of respect- 
able connexions and easy in his circumstances, and of a 
naturally strong understanding, much cultivated and enlarged 
by reading and a habit of thinking for himself on all sub- 
jects. This is evinced in extracts which are given from his 
Common-Place Book, containing criticsms on English and 





* Besides the Memoir and Correspondence of Sir James, edited by 
his accomplished Lady, we have had before us, in collecting these 
notices, the brief but authentic and interesting account of him, pub- 
lished in “The Monthly Repository,” Vol. II. pp. 347-351, New 
Series ; and his Life, in the “ Annual Biography,” Vol. XIII. pp. 301 - 
318, being the same, with a few corrections and additions, that first 
appeared in “ The Philosophical Magazine.” These, it is believed, 
are all the important original authorities. 
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French authors, as well as in his letters, which form an in- 
teresting and valuable part of the Correspondence, and show 
him to have been one of the wisest and kindest of parents. 
He was a staunch Whig and Protestant Dissenter, and be- 
longed to the congregation worshipping in the Octagon 
Chapel in Norwich, Unitarian from its first erection in 1756. 

Here it was that Mr. Smith, as well as his son, along with 
the Taylors, the Martineavs, and other well-known Unita- 
rian families, imbibed that love of civil and religious liberty, 
and those devotional and philanthropic sentiments, by which 
they have always been distinguished. Sir James’s mother, 
Frances Kinderley, was the daughter of a clergyman of an 
ancient and once opulent family i in the north of England, 

remarkable for the sweetness and generosity of his temper 
and his eccentricities. This lady lived to the advanced age 
of eighty-eight, and will long be remembered by a numerous 
circle of friends and relatives, for her benevolence, cheerful- 
ness, and activity, and for her winning, unaffected piety, 
unalloyed by the smallest mixture of gloom or uncharitable- 
ness. To the last year of his existence, Sir James often 
expressed his obligations to both his parents for the free 
action his mind acquired, from their encouragement not to 
follow any received opinion blindly and implicitly, but to 
dare to think for himself, and stand alone. 

This encouragement was the more necessary in his case, 
from the circumstance, that his character in childhood was 
marked by a natural timidity, a diffidence amounting to a 
degree often painfully embarrassing, and which was never 
so obliterated from his remembrance, but that at times he 
would recur, in conversation, to events in early life, when 
for a word or almost a thought, which struck him as wrong, 
he experienced the pangs of a broken and contrite spirit. 
It was on account of a constitutional delicacy of spirits, as 
well as of health, that he was never sent to a public school, 
but was aitended at home by the best masters which his 
native city afforded, and under their tuition he acquired a 
competent knowledge of the French and Italian languages, 
and of the rudiments of the Latin. But the best part of his 
education was derived from the society of his well-informed, 
sensible parents, and from reading and conversation in the 
domestic ‘circle, by which the heart as well as the under- 
standing was instructed and enlarged. Under these in- 
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fluences he grew up, and on the basis of extreme delicacy 
and sensitiveness of soul, by the aid of judicious culture and 
religious principle, a moral courage and a noble indepen- 
dence of character were reared, by which he became dis- 
tinguished, in after life, almost as much as for his amiable 
and affectionate disposition. 


Botany, “the amiable science,” 


as it has been called, 


was the study for such a mind, and his early predilection 
for it, and the difficulties and encouragements he met with, 
are often mentioned in his writings. In one of his intro- 
ductory lectures before the Royal Institution, he observes : 


“From the earliest period of my recollection, when I can 
just remember tugging ineffectually with all my infant strength 
at the tough stalks of the Wild Succory on the chalky hillocks 
about Norwich, I have found the study of Nature an in- 
creasing source of unalloyed pleasure, and a consolation and 
refuge under every pain. Long destined to other pursuits, 
and directed to other studies, thought more advantageous or 
necessary, I could often snatch but a few moments for this fa- 
vorite object. Unassisted by advice, unacquainted with books, 
I wandered long in the dark; till some of the principal ele- 
mentary works, the publications of Lee, Rose, Stillingfleet, 
and a few others, came in my way, and were devoured over 
and over again. ‘This kind of botanical education has the 
advantages of the necessary drudgery of a grammar-school ; 
it trains the mind to labor, it fixes principles and facts and 
terms and names, never to be forgotten. At length, however, © 
I found I wanted something more, to apply to practice what 
had thus been acquired. I was then furnished with systematic 
books, and introduced to Mr. Rose, whose writings had long 
been my guide. I was shown the works of Linneus; nor shall 
I ever forget the feelings of wonder excited by finding his 
whole system of animals, vegetables, and minerals, comprised 
in three octavo volumes. I had seen a fine quarto volume of 
Buffon, on the Horse alone. I expected to find the systemati- 
cal works of Linnzus constituting a whole library; but they 
proved almost capable of being put, like the Iliad, into a nut- 
shell. Hence a new world was opened to me. I found myself 
moreover in the centre of a school of botanists. Ever since 
the Spanish tyranny and folly had driven commerce and inge- 
nuity from Flanders, to take refuge in Britain, a taste for 
flowers had subsisted in my native county along with them, 
Our weavers, like those of Spitalfields, have from time imme- 
morial been florists, and many of them most excellent culti- 
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vators; their necessary occupations and these amusements 
were peculiarly compatible. And it is well worthy of remark, 
that those elegant and virtuous dispositions, which can relish 
the beauties of nature, are no less strictly in unison with that 
purity of moral and religious taste which drove the founders 
of our Worsted manufactory from foul and debasing tyranny to 
the abode of light and peace and liberty.’’ — Vol. I. pp. 323 - 
325. 


In the autumn of 1781, he repaired to Edinburgh to finish 
his education at the University, with a view to the study of 
medicine. Here he passed two years, and found warm and 
kind friends, as he did everywhere, and in friendship a pure 
enjoyment. His proficiency in other branches of knowl- 
edge appears to have been respectable only, but in his 
favorite science he soon distanced every competitor, and 
carried off all the honors. To his mother, soon after his 
establishment in the northern metropolis, he expresses him- 
self thus: 


‘* My happiness, honored Madam, in my present situation, 
is completed by your expressing so much happiness in my 
prospects, as well as my father. 1 cannot help considering it, 
as you say, peculiarly directed by the Almighty, and therefore 
[ recur immediately to him when any gloomy ideas present 
themselves ; as I hope I have the most perfect confidence in 
him, and trust he will preserve us all to be a blessing to each 
other. But if he thinks fit to separate us, I hope we could 
acquiesce ; and we know that not a single kind thought can 
ever be lost, or lose its reward. I have met with a number of 
young play-fellows, as you said I should. The children of Dr. 
Duncan are very pretty, and remarkably sensible; and here 
are a sweet little boy and girl, the children of Dr. Adam, whom 
I often play with. Mrs. Adam is a very beautiful, polite woman, 
and the children in perfect order; the little lass told her 
mamma I was ‘a bonny man.’ ‘Ay,’ says her brother, ‘ and 
a good man, too!’”” — Vol. I. p. 39. 


In a letter to his father, written about the same time, he 
says : 


It is accidental my not having mentioned Dr. Hutton; he 
is one of my best and most agreeable acquaintances, a man of 
the most astonishing penetration and remarkable clearness of 
intellects, with the greatest good humor and frankness; in 
short, I cannot discover in what his oddity (of which I heard 
so much) consists. He is a bachelor, and lives with three 
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maiden sisters; so you may be sure the house and every thing 
about it is in the nicest order. I step in when I like, and 
drink tea with them; and the Doctor and I sometimes walk 
together. He is an excellent mineralogist, and is very com- 
municative, very clear, and of a candid, though quick temper ; 
in short, I am quite charmed with him. He has a noble col- 
lection of fossils, which he likes to show :— by the way, I do 
not mean to prosecute this study any further than is necessary 
and proper for me to be acquainted with; it requires infinite 
attention and labor, and there are few certain conclusions to 
be found. I shall endeavour to get a general knowledge of 
every branch of literature as it falls in my way; but believe 
I shall find enough to employ me in the strict line of my pro- 
fession, with the two first kingdoms of nature by way of relax- 
ation ; for I am fully persuaded, that an intimate acquaintance 
with these is not only peculiarly ornamental, but highly neces- 
sary, to form an accomplished physician, as literature now 
stands; and am sure the benefit I have derived, wherever I 
have been, and am continually deriving, from the little knowl- 


edge of this kind which I am possessed of, is greater than , 


could have been imagined, —I mean with respect to intro- 
ducing me to the literary world; forif I had been without 
such an introduction, I might have drudged here perhaps a 
couple of years before I could have done any thing to have 
signalized myself, or have been taken half the notice of which 
I now am.” — Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 


Again he writes to a friend of his own age, with whom 
he had contracted the closest intimacy : 


*‘ It is a most discouraging thing to a young man entering 
into life, — his heart, without reserve or suspicion, overflowing 
with the ‘ milk of human kindness,’ —to be told by those who 
have gone before him, that his ideas of friendship, love, honor, 
are merely romantic, and not to be realized in a commerce 
with the world; that there, self-interest, ambition, avarice, and 
lust, reign with absolute sway; that those feelings, which (if 
he be not a villain) have chiefly contributed to his happiness 
hitherto, must now be restrained by prudence, and be perfectly 
obedient to the dictates of interest and worldly advantage. 
They tell him, that now 

‘The wild romance of life is done; 
Its real history is begun.’ 


**T would fain hope this is exaggerated: not that I would 
by any means reject the use of due caution and prudence in 
forming friendships. I am perfectly convinced, that on this 
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depends the existence of those very feelings; and perhaps the 
persons who compose most of the worthlessness of the world, 
are those who, for want of this proper care, have had their 
dearest hopes and expectations deceive them. Let us, there- 
fore, when we hear these complaints, carefully consider from 
whom they come; whether from such an one as I have just 
mentioned, or from a person, who, having sacrificed his own 
feelings to interest, wishes to reduce all mankind to the same 
level; or from one of a fretful, peevish temper, who expects 
too much from others, far more than he will grant them in his 
turn; or, lastly, from one who has naturally no feeling at all. 

‘<I trust there is more virtue in the world than we are gen- 
erally told of. ‘Those lovely dispositions that glow in the 
youthful heart, may perhaps be generally in some degree con- 
cealed, by various means, amid the busy pursuits of active 
life, and sometimes may be clouded by a degree of ambition or 
self-interest. But in the decline of life we see the social feel- 
ings revive: then old friendships are renewed; children are 
doated on; a thousand little offices of love are mutually per- 
formed ; and I confess I do not know an object of more respect 
and admiration, instead of contempt and ridicule, than an old 
person taking pleasure in recollecting and relating the scenes 
of his past pleasures, and cherishing every idea of his former 
friends. I have indulged myself in a little prolixity on this 
subject ; but I hope you will excuse it, as I trust it is an in- 
teresting one to both of us. Nor am [I afraid you should be 
severe in your criticisms on what I have said.’’— Vol. I. 
pp. 75-77. 

From Edinburgh our young naturalist went up to London, 
still bent on pursuing and completing his medical studies, 
and anxious to avail himself, for this purpose, of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from visiting the hospitals, and at- 
tending the lectures of the celebrated Dr. John Hunter. 
Here again he made many valuable acquaintances, and par- 
ticularly, as might have been expected from his favorite 
tastes and pursuits, that of Sir Joseph Banks; to his con- 
nexion with whom, an incident is to be referred, which did 
more perhaps, than all other causes put together, to shape 
his course and lay the foundation of his future eminence. 
We give it in the words of his biographer. 


“Upon the demise of young Linnzus, Dr. Acrel, Professor 
of Medicine at Upsal, had written to Dr. Engelhart, who was 
then in London, offering the whole collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and natural history, to Sir Joseph Banks, for the sum 
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of 1000 guineas. ‘It happened,’ adds Sir James, ‘that I 
break fasted with Sir Joseph upon the day the letter arrived, 
which was the 23d of December, 1783; and he told me of 
the offer he had, saying he should decline it; and, handing 
me the letter to read, advised me strongly to make the pur- 
chase, as a thing suitable to my taste, and which would do me 
honor.’ Being thus encouraged by Sir Joseph, he went imme- 
diately to Dr. Engelhart, with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted at Edinburgh, and made his desire known to him; 
and they both wrote the same day to Professor Acrel, Dr. En- 
gelhart to recommend his friend, and the other desiring a cata- 
logue of the whole collection, and telling him if it answered his 
expectations, he would be the purchaser at the price fixed.” — 
Vol. I. p. 92. 

A writer in “ The Monthly Repository” says: ‘‘ The sale 
was precipitated before the return of the king of Sweden, 
then on his travels, lest he should oblige the heirs to dispose 
of the whole, at a cheaper rate, to the University at Upsal. 
This would actually have been the case, as appears from the 
exertions made by his Majesty, who, on his return, sent a 
courier to the Sound, and a swift-sailing vessel to intercept 
the ship which was bearing away the prize.’* Higher 
offers had also been made, to tempt the heirs to break off 
the treaty, and, among the rest, an unlimited sum by a 
Russian n blemad ; ; and Sir James appears to have owed it 
to the scrupulous honor of the negotiator, Professor Acrel, 
that he succeeded at last in obtaining the inestimable treas- 
ure at the stipulated charze. The packages were safely 
landed at the custom-house in October, 1784. 


‘‘ Sir James’s first idea,” says his lady, “ was to deposit his 
purchase in some spare rooms in the British Museum; but he 
found some objections to the scheme, and preferred taking a 
house, that it might be safer, and more accessible to himself 
and his friends. He therefore hired apartments in Paradise- 
row, Chelsea, whither it was immediately conveyed; and often 
has he recurred with great pleasure to the first winter after its 
arrival, when, with Sir J. Banks and Mr. Dryander, they ex- 
amined the herbarium minutely, and carefully unpacked and 
arranged the whole collection. 

‘* With no premeditated design of relinquishing physic as a 
profession, yet from this hour he devoted his time and all the 





* New Series, Vol. II. p. 347. 
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powers of his mind to the object for which he had hazarded so 
much; nor was there ever a period, in his subsequent life, of 
misgiving or regret, that he had made a wrong choice; neither 
was his love of botany pursued to the exclusion of other litera- 
ture or lighter pleasures; but it was the charm of his ex- 
istence, always at hand ready to take up, always leading the 
mind forward, and filling his hours with satisfaction.’ — Vol. I. 
pp- 127, 128. 

On the 28th of May following, Sir James acquaints his 
father, that “ he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety on Thursday, without a single black ball”’; and adds, 
“| paid my money, £32 I1s., and took my seat the same 
evening: my success was indeed very flattering, and I be- 
lieve gave my good friend the President [Sir Joseph Banks] 
great pleasure.” 

In the summer of 1786 he visited the continent, his im- 
mediate object being to obtain a medical degree at Leyden. 
Having done this, he quitted Holland, and spent the rest of 
that year, and most of the next, in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, making the natural history of those countries his 
principal study, but not neglecting other objects of attention 
likely to interest a traveller. His habits of careful observa- 
tion, his taste in the fine arts, his enthusiasm’ in the de- 
scription of Alpine scenery, his liberal feelings and opinions, 
in regard to national or sectarian differences, are as con- 
spicuous in his private letters, written home to his friends, 


as in the Sketch of his Tour, published some time after his 
return. 


** Hearing,” he writes to one of his female correspondents, 
“that the widow of Rousseau was living at a place not far out 
of our road to Paris, and that many strangers visited her, we 
felt a strong desire to do the same; but had some fears lest we 
should discover something in her which might excite disagree- 
able sensations, and even perhaps lessen our veneration for her 
husband; for we heard that she had been his servant, and 
after having lived with him in that capacity ten years, he said 
to her, ‘ Mu bonne amie, I am satisfied with your fidelity, and 
wish I could make you an adequate return. I have nothing to 
give you but my hand. If you think that worth having, it is 
yours.’ They were married ; and Jived together sixteen years 
afterwards very comfortably. She was several years younger 
than her husband. At last curiosity prevailed, and we went to 
see her. She received us with the greatest politeness, and ap- 
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peared much pleased with our visit ; spoke in the most be- 
coming manner of her husband, and readily answered every 
question I put to her. What I principally learned from her 
was as follows: — The character of Julia was drawn from 
Madame Bois de la Tour of Lyons, a lady still living, with 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Rousseau often spent a great deal of time: 
she has a large family, and is the admiration of all who know 
her. The story of Julia has not, however, any connexion with 
hers. How far that is founded in truth, Mrs. Rousseau said, 
was only known to its author. The idea that Ermenonville 
was the scene of it, or that the real father of Julia lived there, 
is without foundation. She assured me, that the ‘Confessions’ 
of Rousseau were really all of his own writing. She confided 
the manuscript to the Marquis de Girardin, who expunged 
several names and anecdotes relating to people still living, but 
against her consent; for she thought the whole ought to have 
been published as the author left it. I think more ought to 
have been expunged, at least the name of Madame de Warens 
ought to have been kept secret.’’ — Vol. I. pp. 180, 181. 


It was the freedom of his remarks on Rousseau in the 
Tour, which gave great offence at its first appearance, and 
lost him the favor of the queen, owing probably, in a great 
measure, to the suspicion and alarm with which the recent 
atrocities of the French revolution had filled the public 
mind : 


** With respect,” he says, “‘ to the character of Rousseau, 
about which the opinion of the world is so much divided, I 
have found it improve on a near examination. Every one who 
knew him, speaks of him with the most affectionate esteem, as 
the most friendly, unaffected, and modest of men, and the most 
unassuming in conversation. Enthusiastically fond of the study 
of Nature, and of Linnzus as the best interpreter of her works, 
he was always warmly attached to those who agreed with him 
in this taste. The amiable and accomplished lady,* to whom 
his letters on Botany were addressed, concurs in this account, 
and holds his memory in the highest veneration. I have ven- 
tured to ask her opinion upon some-unaccountable actions in 
his life, and especially about those misanthropic horrors and 
suspicions which embittered his latter days. She seemed to 
think the last not entirely groundless ; but still, for the most 
part, to be attributed to a something not quite right in his mind, 
for which he was to be pitied, not censured. Her charming 








* Madame de Lessert. 
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daughter showed me a collection of dried plants, made and 
presented to her by Rousseau, neatly pasted on small writing- 
paper, and accompanied with their Linnewan names and other 
particulars. 

‘* Botany seems to have been his most favorite amusement 
in the latter part of life ; and his feelings, with respect to this 
pursuit, are expressed with that energy and grace so peculiarly 
his own, in his Jetter to Linnzus, the original of which I pre- 
serve as an inestimable relic. I need offer no apology to the 
candid and well-informed reader for this minuteness of anec- 
dote concerning so celebrated a character. ‘Those who have 
only partial notions of Rousseau, may perhaps wonder to hear 
that his memory is cherished by any well-disposed minds. To 
such I beg leave to observe, that I hold in a very subordinate 
light that beauty of style and language, those golden passages, 
which will immortalize his writings ; and a faint resemblance 
of which is the only merit of some of his enemies. I respect 
him as a writer eminently favorable, on the whole, to the in- 
terests of humanity, reason, and religion. Wherever he goes 
counter to any of these, I as freely dissent from him; but do 
not, on that account, throw all his works into the fire. As the 
best and most religious persons of my acquaintance are among 
his warmest admirers, I may perhaps be biassed in my judg- 
ment; but it is certainly more amiable to be misled by the fair 
parts of a character, than to make its imperfections a pretence 
for not admiring or profiting by its beauties.” * 


On this subject, Mr. Smith, the father, writes to Sir James 
as follows: 


**T cannot alter my opinion of the man. I think him a 
heterogeneous composition of great vices, and fewer virtues, but 
of a sublime genius, and a penetrating faculty into the human 
heart, that no writer has developed with so much perspicuity 
and ingenuity. He carries you to the bottom of it, and will 
not leave you till he has made you thoroughly persuaded you 
understand it yourself. His descriptions are amazingly strong. 
Sterne had him certainly in view, but he is so minute as to 
leave nothing to the reader’s imagination, and puts one in 
mind,of the labored exactness of the Flemish painters, Rous- 
seau’s pictures have infinitely more force, by not making each 
trait so very distinct. Moore says, ‘ All dress was meant for 
fancy’s aid.’ Rousseau’s own religion is somewhat equivocal. 
It is Julia’s pleases me. Her character is inimitable, and her 





* Sketches of a Tour on the Continent. — Vol. I. p. 110. 
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last moments are the most pious, the most rational, and the 


most touching surely ever drawn by pen.” — Vol. I. pp. 356, 
357. 


Soon after his return to England, he removed from Chel- 
sea to Great Marlborough Street, professedly with a view to 
begin his medical career in London. Natural history, how- 
ever, and botany in particular, continued to occupy his at- 
tention almost exclusively ; and one of the next public un- 
dertakings, in which we find him engaged, was the institution 
of the Linnean Society, of which he was chosen the first 
President, an honorable appointment, which he held by suc- 
cessive annual reélections, until his death. Alluding, in his 
inaugural discourse, to the Linnean collections, he says: 
‘‘T consider myself as a trustee of the public, and hold 
these treasures only for the purpose of making them useful 
to the world and natural history in general, and particularly 
to this Society, of which I glory in having contributed to 
lay the foundation, and to the service of which I shall joy- 
fully consecrate my labors, so long as it continues to answer 
the purposes for which it is designed.”” From this period 
Sir James gave lectures on botany, first at his own house, 
and afterwards before various public institutions in London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and other places, and with 
great and increasing success and reputation. 


** When his health was good, the occupation was one he 
enjoyed. He arranged previously the heads of his lecture ; 
but for words he always trusted to the ideas which arose in his 
mind while he was delivering it, and in general he exceeded 
the allotted time, and had more to say than could be com- 
pressed into the space of an hour. A printed abstract of the 
subject he intended to discourse upon was not omitted, for the 
convenience of himself and his auditors ; and of these sketches 
he composed a great variety, as the succession of his courses 
required. Of one of these Dr. Goodenough, in the year 1795, 
tells him, ‘I am quite charmed with your Syllabus. I would 
advise you, while you are a lecturer (do not defer it till you 
have given up, it will not be half so well done), to draw out 
all that matter at full length, and publish it as suits you; 
it would be another Philosophia Botanica in a fashionable 
dress.’ ”’ —-Vol. I. p. 532. 


In 1796 he married the only daughter of Robert Reeve, Esq. 
of Lowestoft, in Suffolk; and in the following year he 
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removed to Norwich, his native place, where he continued 
to reside, paying occasional visits to London, for the re- 
mainder of his life. During his absence he had visited 
foreign countries, formed many friendships, moved in the 
highest circles, and acquired fame and distinction. “ Yet,” 
to borrow the words of his biographer in ‘ ‘The Monthly Re- 
pository,”’ ‘he came, unspoiled by honors and uncorrupted 
by travel, to sit down among the friends of his youth; 
willing to give and to receive pleasure from the most at- 
tainable and simple objects. Once more he took his station 
in the temple where his earliest worship had been paid ; 
surrounded by those who had joined him in early life; and 
there he continued to appear, with few interruptions but 
such as were unavoidable, till within the last Sunday but 
one preceding his dissolution.”” ‘‘ He never appeared hap- 
pier,’ the same writer adds, ‘‘than when surrounded by 
young people, for whom he readily unlocked his cabinet 
and displayed his mental stores, imparting knowledge in the 
most familiar and captivating manner. Even in the sports 
and pastimes of his young guests he took so lively an in- 
terest, that they could scarcely believe he was less fond of 
play than themselves. In all his deeds of kindness he was 
fully seconded by cue, who may with truth be said to have 
made his chosen friends her own, and to have strengthened 
the bonds of amity in which she found him held.” 

Of Sir James’s numerous and valuable scientific publica- 
tions, it does not belong to our present purpose to speak.* | 





* Their titles are as follows: 1. Reflections on the Study of Nature. 
A Translation. 1785. 2. A Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants. A 
Translation. 1786. 3. Thesis de Generatione. 1786. 4. Reliquie Rud- 
beckiane. 1789. 5. Plantarum Icones. 1789. 6. Icones Picte. 1790. 
7. English Botany. 36 vols. 8vo. 1790-1814. 8. Spicilegium Botan- 
icum. 1791. 9. Caroli Linnei Flora Lapponica. Edited, 1791. 10, 
Botany of New Holland. 1793. 11. Tour on the Continent. 3 vols, 
8vo. 1798. 12. Syllabus of Lectures. 1795. 13. Insects of Georgia. 
2 vols. fol. 1797. 14. Tracts on Natural History. 1798. 15. Flora 
Britannica. 3 vols. 8vo. Completed in 1804. 16. Compendium Flore 
Britannice. 1800. 17. Flora Greca. 6 vols. fol. Left incomplete. 
18. Prodromus Flore Grece. 2 vols. 8vo, 1806-1813. 19. Exotic 
Botany. 2 vols. 4to. 1804. 20. Introduction to Botany. 1807. 21. Bo- 
tanical and Biographical Articles in Rees’s Cyclopedia. Above 
thirty-four hundred. 22. Tour to Hafod. 1810. 23. Lachesis Lap- 
ponica. A Translation. 1811. 24. Fifty-two Papers in the Transac- 
tions of the Linnean Society. 25. Review of the Modern State of 
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All of them are remarkable, as it has been said, “ for ac- 
curacy in observing, accuracy in recording, and unusual ac- 
curacy in printing.” Yet his biographer informs us, that 
he seldom copied what he wrote, but sent the first draught 
to the printer, sometimes with scarcely an erasure of the 
pen, and perfect in the minutest particulars of orthography 
and punctuation ; and that he often wrote the best when 
pressed for time, as was commonly the case with his dedi- 
cations and prefaces. But what most distinguishes his scien- 
tific writings is the pure, unconstrained, and affecting moral 
and religious spirit which they breathe, of which it would 
be easy to multiply illustrations. One must suffice, the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Preface to his Introduction to 
Botany. 


** 'T’o those,” he observes, ‘“‘ whose minds and understand- 
ings are already formed, the study of nature may be recom- 
mended, independently of all other considerations, as a rich 
source of innocent pleasure. Some people are ever inquiring, 
What is the use of any particular plant? by which they mean, 
What food or physic, or what materials for the painter or dyer 
does it afford? They look on a beautiful flowery meadow 
with admiration, only in proportion as it affords nauseous drugs 
or salves. Others consider a botanist with respect only as he 
may be able to teach them some profitable improvement in 
tanning, or dyeing, by which they may quickly grow rich, and 
be then perhaps no longer of any use to mankind or themselves. 
These views are not blamable, but they are not the sole end 
of human existence. Is it not desirable to call the soul from 
the feverish agitation of worldly pursuits, to the contemplation 
of Divine Wisdom in the beautiful economy of Nature? Is it 
not a privilege to walk with God in the garden of creation, and 
hold converse with his providence? If such elevated feelings 
do not lead to the study of Nature, it cannot be far pursued 
without rewarding the student by exciting them. 

** Rousseau, a great judge of the human heart and observer 
of human manners, has remarked, that ‘ when-science is trans- 
planted from the mountains and woods into cities and worldly 
society, it loses its genuine charms and becomes a source of 
envy, jealousy, and rivalship.’ This is still more true, if it be 
cultivated as a mere source of emolument. 





Botany. 1817. 26. A Grammar of Botany. 1821. 27. Linnean Cor- 
respondence. 2 vols. 8vo. 1821. 28. The English Flora. 4 vols. 8vo. 
1824 — 1828. 
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*‘ But the man, who loves botany for its own sake, knows 
no such feelings, nor is he dependent for happiness on situa- 
tions or scenes that favor their growth. He would find himself 
neither solitary nor desolate, had he no other companion than 
a ‘mountain daisy,’ that ‘ modest crimson-tipped flower,’ so 
sweetly sung by one of Nature’s own poets. The humblest 
weed or moss will ever afford him something to examine or to 
illustrate, and a great deal to admire. Introduce him to the 
magnificence of a tropical forest, the enamelled meadows of 
the Alps, or the wonders of New Holland, and his thoughts 
will not dwell much upon riches or literary honors; things 
that : 

‘ Play round the head, but come not near the heart.’ 


“In botany all is elegance and delight. No painful, dis- 
gusting, unhealthy experiments or inquiries are to be made. 
Its pleasures spring up under our feet, and, as we pursue them, 
reward us with health and serene satisfaction. None but the 
most foolish or depraved could derive any thing from it but 
what is beautiful, or pollute its lovely scenery with unamiable 
or unhallowed images. ‘Those who do so, either from corrupt 
taste or malicious design, can be compared only to the fiend 
entering into the garden of Eden.” 


Our own Professor Peck, writing to Sir James soon after- 
wards, says of such passages: 


“The Preface is excellent; the reflections are perfectly 
just, and place this delightful science in its proper light. 
Some paragraphs affected me in a manner which I cannot well 
describe, and which I have frequently experienced in reading 
Linné and Pliny. The terminating one, p. 338, is one of 
these. Did you ever observe, in reading any thing which 
affected the mind by its energy or sublimity, that the blood 
flowed more copiously to the heart, leaving a chill on the sur- 
face of the body? I cannot explain it, but I never read 
Linné’s Introduction to the Systema Nature without this sen- 
sation. 

“IT feel all that you say of botany as an introduction to 
amiable characters, for the little I know of it has brought me 
acquainted with some of the best and most worthy persons in 
every country that I have visited, and those whom I shall 
always love. ‘The converse of such persons cherishes the 
flame of philanthropy within me. The study of Natural His- 
tory, if pursued on right principles, thus serves to keep the 
heart warm, and to preserve in vigor its best affections ; while 
in most other pursuits, the heart is hardened by the collision 
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of sordid interest, and its affections smothered by emulation. 
The study of man has often given me pain; but since I have 
seen more of him, I feel a more glowing love of my species, 
and my heart stretched, as it were, with gratitude and affec- 
tion. God keep it so! for a cold heart can never be happy.” 
— Vol. I. pp. 476, 477. 


Numerous and pressing, however, as were Sir James’s lit- 
erary engagements and occupations, he never allowed these 
to interfere with the duties of friendship, or interrupt his fre- 
quent and instructive correspondence with scholars of his own 
and almost every other country. The language in which he 
is addressed from all quarters, and by persons of all parties 
and persuasions, evinces the sentiments not only of respect 
but of confidence and love, which his character and amiable 
manners had inspired. To his friend Davall, of Orbe in 
Switzerland, an ardent admirer of nature and botany like 
himself, he writes : 


“‘T feel deeply the proof of your affection in wishing me to be 
godfather to your child; but you shall judge whether I ought, 
or not. I must be quite open with you in this as in all things. 
I could not conscientiously promise it. I have taken much 
pains to settle my faith; and, thank God, it is settled so as 
to make me very happy. I amno enthusiast: I look up to one 
God, and delight in referring all my hopes and wishes to him. 
I consider the doctrine and example of Christ as the greatest 
blessing God has given us, and that his character is the most 
perfect and lovely we ever knew, except that of God himself. 
This is my religion, and I hope it is not unsound. I have 
found great good from it; and if not all the good I ought, I 
feel it is my own fault. But to the point in question. I think 
godfathers and godmothers an unnecessary form, and even 
worse, as a religious form that means nothing cannot be inno- 
cent. If by it is meant only that I am to be attached nearer 
to the child than any one except its parents, that I may presume 
more to advise and study its happiness,— very well; but that 
I shall do without any form or ceremony. I had rather the 
ceremony, as far as respects me, were dispensed with. But if 
you and Mrs. Davall still persist in your desire, and think it 
will in any manner attach me closer to you I submit.”’— Vol. II. 
p- 32. 


The following letter from Dawson Turner, Esq. of Yar- 
mouth, under date of February 5, 1806, is a beautiful speci- 
men of the moral and religious tone pervading this corre- 
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spondence. It. was written upon the loss of his eldest son, a 
most engaging child, who was unhappily burnt to death. 


** Knowing, my dear Sir, how frequently you heard of us by 
Dr. Rigby, I was willing to put off the painful task of writing 
to you, as long as I could. A painful one indeed it is, and yet 
a most sweet one ; for without experiencing equal affliction, 
you cannot conceive the sensations of pleasure which the affec- 
tionate kindness of my friends has occasioned; and to you I 
may say, what I should be sorry to say to any other, lest I should 
be regarded as affected or foolish, that the reading of your letter 
drew from my eyes the most delightful tears they ever shed. 

‘* You knew our poor babe, and you always treated him with a 
kindness which his mother and I shall never forget so long as 
we live; for those who were kind to him have now the strong- 
est claim upon our gratitude. You know, therefore, what a 
loss we have sustained in being deprived of him, even without 
considering those dreadful circumstances attending his death, 
upon which I cannot at this time reflect, without shuddering 
with horror. And yet in the midst of this calamity, the mercy 
of Divine Providence was so striking in the preservation of my 
wife and of my remaining children, that, if it do but please the 
Almighty that their lives should be spared, and her health and 
spirits restored, I feel that I can in time regard even this visita- 
tion in the true Jight which I believe that duty to my Maker re- 
quires. 

“Tf endeavour again toturn my thoughts to botany; and 
though my mind has not yet regained its spring, I find in it 
great amusement and comfort when I walk out alone. I cannot 
attempt to say, my dear friend, how much your expressions of 
affection and friendship have moved me: it gives me the liveli- 
est pleasure to feel that I have a heart capable of valuing them, 
and I trust in God that you will always find me most anxious to 
strive to merit them. If you see any thing amiss in my conduct, 
my disposition, or my temper, I entreat you, by your friendship 
for me, never to let it pass without notice, and I assure you 
that you shall find me grateful. Conscience indeed speaks, but 
we learn in time to disregard her like Amurath’s ring. The 
words of a friend are much more sure of being attended to; and 
when that friend has such a heart, and leads such a life as you 
do, it is hardly possible that they should fail of effect ; at least 
I would fain hope so, for the credit of my nature.’’—Vol. II. pp. 
115. 116. 


In July, 1814, Sir James had the honor of being knighted 
by the late king, George 1V. 
At the instance of Professor Martyn, and with the coun- 
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tenance and encouragement of many of the heads of the 
houses, and of several of the first dignitaries of the church, 
he applied, in 1818, forthe botanical chair at Cambridge. 
But a cabal among the bigots and underlings repulsed the 
honor and advantage which such an appointment would have 
conferred on the University, on the ground that he was a Dis- 
senter and a Unitarian. Professor Schultz, an eminent Ba- 
varian naturalist, in his narrative ofa Botanical Visit to Eng- 
land in 1824, exclaims; ‘‘ Who would have believed that a 
University, within the walls of which the immortal Erasmus 
Roterodamus once taught, and which had produced such a 
man as Milton, should ever, and even in the twentieth year 
of the nineteenth century, sink to such a depth of barbarity 
[bestialitat|!’’ It could make over its Bible and Prayer- 
book monopoly to Baskerville, a scoffing atheist; but the 
moment a Dissenter and a Unitarian was understood to be 
approaching the consecrated precincts, though for purposes 
purely scientific, this Mosca and self-denying community 
bristles with horror. vents like these remind one of the 
anecdote so well told in the ‘Tour of a German Prince.”’ 
‘The Duke of Orleans proposed to Louis the Fourteenth 
an ambassador to Spain, whom he accepted, but the next 
day recalled, because he heard he was a Jansenist. ‘By 
no means, your Majesty,’ said the Duke, ‘ for as far as [ 
know, he does not even believe in a God.’ ‘ May I de- 
pend upon that?’ asked the king gravely. ‘ Certainly,’ 
replied the Duke, smiling. ‘ Well, then, let him have the 
post, in God’s name.’ ”’ * 





* Tour of a German Prince, p. 56.— Fairness requires us to admit, 
that the spirit of reform in England has reached at length the 
Universities. “There is,” says Dr. Lant Carpenter, “a noble spirit at 
work in our ancient Universities, and ordinary wisdom will support its 
influence. Within this last twelvemonth, that which has been viewed 
as the most exclusive, set the illustrious example of receiving into its 
halls and its splendid theatre, the members of an association, having 
the promotion of science only in view, and embracing, without dis- 
tinction, all who desire to aid its object. I saw there Dissenters of 
various denominations (and, in full proportion, of my own), engaged 
in the purposes of the meeting, and received to the hospitality of the 
University, without being made to feel that they were regarded as of 
a different caste, or even that they were strangers. Personally ac- 
quainted myself, before that meeting, with none of the resident mem- 
bers of the University, I experienced the courtesy of some of the 
most distinguished; and I thus offer them the acknowledgments of a 
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Sir James Smith’s health, always delicate, and subject 
to frequent attacks of an inflammatory nature, was visibly 
declining for the last five or six years of his life. It was 
amidst interruptions from this cause, and with the anxious 
desire often expressed that he might live to finish it, that 
he wrote his last and best work, the English Flora. On the 
very day when he entered his library for the last time, the 
packet, containing the fourth and last volume, reached him. 
It concludes thus: ‘If our bodily powers could keep pace 
with our mental acquirements, the student of half a century 
would not shrink from the delightful task of being still a 
teacher; nor does he resign the hope of affording some 
future assistance to his fellow-laborers ; though, for the 
present, ‘a change of study,’ to use the expression of a 
great French writer, may be requisite, ‘ by way of relaxa- 
tion and repose.’ ”’ 

On Saturday, March 15, 1828, he walked out as usual, 
and apparently without fatigue ; but in the evening he was 
attacked by such an alarming fit of sickness, as almost im- 





mind which always dwells with satisfaction on the indications of a 
liberal spirit. And with unmixed satisfaction it dwells on that mem- 
orable day, when the University of Oxford did itself honor by con- 
ferring its highest honors on four men of eminent scientific attaim- 
ments, for their distinguished service to science, without any regard 
to religious opinion; not one of them being of the Church of Eng- 
land. On the right of the Vice-Chancellor were the Doctors of Ox- 
ford; and on the left (in the seats generally appropriated to the 
former) were many members of the Association, distinguished in the 
walks of science, to whom the President, the Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
gave an invitation as he observed them, in the liberal spirit of the 
day. The spectators in the area, and in the ladies’ gallery, shared 
in the general manifestation of satisfaction, when the Doctors elect 
were introduced in dignified procession; and as the names of Brews- 
ter, Brown, and Faraday were announced, the applause was ardent 
and universal. But when that of Dalton was mentioned, presenting 
himself in his plain garb, covered with the pink gown of his de- 
gree, and when, on admission, the Quaker took his seat among the 
learned sons of the University, the general sentiment was that of 
enthusiasm and delight, and the expression of it was loud and long- 
continued. In this none seemed to participate more than the under- 
graduates in the gallery; and the mind, glancing onward, saw that 
the preparation was that day made, in the heart of many an ingenuous 
youth, for enlarged and liberal sentiments as to the connexions of 
man with man, and that the exclusive barriers were broken down.” 
- oie Notes on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles of Church Reform, 
pp. 21, 22. 
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mediately forbade the hope of his recovery. He continued 
sinking until six o’clock on the Monday morning following, 
when he quietly resigned his breath, and his spirit returned 
to God who gave it. His remains were interred in the vault 
belonging to Lady Smith’s family, at Lowestoft. Few, very 
few, here gone down to the grave more tenderly beloved, 
more sincerely lamented. ‘ This great and irreparable loss,” 
says Mr. Roscoe, ‘‘I too much remember as one of the 
weightiest misfortunes of my life ; for, though I was sensible 
that the health of my dear friend was precarious, yet I had 
flattered myself, that, being younger by so many years than 
myself, I should have left him my survivor. I cannot, how- 
ever, but rejoice in his calm and happy departure, his great 
worth fully understood, his fame established, and his most 
valuable work just finished. When I consider these cir- 
cumstances, together with his pure and pious mind, I cannot 
repine at the result; and if it were not presumptuous, [ 
would express an earnest wish, that my latter day might be 
like his.” 

In the Memoir inserted in the “ Annual Biography,” his 
religious and political sentiments are thus given : 


‘‘ His creed was the New Testament; and he read it, as a 
celebrated divine [Dr. Whichcot] recommends, ‘as a man 
would read a letter from his friend, in the which he doth only 
seek after what was his friend’s mind and meaning, not what 
he can put upon the words.’ He delighted in dwelling on the 
character of Jesus Christ ; he felt the wisdom, the grandeur, 
the cloudless benignity of his spirit. Deeply impressed with 
the truth and importance of the Christian faith, he did much 
to recommend and enforce it. He regularly attended public 
worship at the Octagon Chapel, in Norwich; and he attended 
it, not with the air of a man who was setting an example to 
others, but in the character of an humble follower of Jesus, 
and he ‘took the bread and wine in remembrance of him.’ 
The mind of Sir James Smith was formed for devotion, not 
controversy. Yet, to the last, he took the greatest interest in 
the prosperity of the congregation of Unitarian Dissenters, to 
which he belonged, and of which, at the time of his decease, 
he was one of the deacons. 

‘* With regard to politics, he was to the last an ardent lover 
of liberty; and, though of the gentlest and most retiring dis- 
position, he always gave his public countenance and support to 
Whig principles in his native city and county. Placed ina 
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scientific station of eminence, he did not obtrude his own re- 
ligious and political sentiments where they would have been 
out of place ; but through life, no honors or distinction, or fear 
of unpopularity, or devotion to scientific pursuits, could deter 
him from the most unreserved and steady avowal and support 
of his principles, both religious and political.” 


In a note, the same writer adds: 


*‘ It is the more important to remark this fact, as, immedi- 
ately upon the death of Sir James Smith, there appeared, 
in a provincial newspaper, a pretended memoir of him, which 
afterwards found its way into a highly respectable periodical 
publication [‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine’’|, containing state- 
ments of changes in his religious and political sentiments, in 
which statements there is not a word of truth.” * 


Sir James Smith not only assisted Mr. John Taylor in 
compiling the Norwich Selection of Hymns, but enriched 
it with nine of his own; all of which, and that especially on 
the Saviour’s words, “It is I, be not afraid,’ + not only 
breathe a truly devotional and Christian spirit, but evince 
more than ordinary powers of versification. It is observable 
of his poetry, and of his writings generally, and indeed it 
may be regarded as the moral of his whole life, that his 
rational and liberal views of Christianity enabled him to in- 
troduce his religion on ail occasions, without any sense or 
appearance of awkwardness or constraint. His religion was 
one which mingled easily and gracefully with all the common 
duties and connexions by which he was bound to society, 
and threw over his whole public and private character a pe- 
culiar dignity and charm, and by blending in perfect har- 
mony with all his convictions and affections, penetrated, 
purified, and ennobled his whole being. 





* Annual Biography, Vol. III. p. 315. The abovementioned calum- 
ny occasioned also the insertion of a letter in “The Morning Chron- 
icle,” under the signature of Philalethes, from one of Sir James’s intimate 
friends and correspondents, and of another in “The Monthly Reposito- 
ry,” June, 1828, from Mr. Edward Taylor, who had officiated as deacon 
with Sir James, for nearly twenty years, in the Octagon Chapel Con- 
gregation. Both testify, that, “ not only as a man of science, but as 
an Unitarian Christian, the name of Smith should be associated with 
those of Newton and Priestley.” 

+ First printed in “The Christian Disciple,” New Series, Vol, III, 
p. 122. 
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Art. VII. — A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, 
arranged in Chronological Order. By Grorce R. Noyes. 
Vol. I. containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 
Boston. Charles Bowen. 1833. 12mo. pp. xii. and 288. 


Mr. Noyes called his excellent work upon Job an Amend- 
ed Version. With better justice to himself and the subject, 
he has given to the public the results of his studies upon the 
Psalms and some of the Prophets, under the name of New 
Translations. We have his views upon the point suggested 
in this change, though without express reference to it, in the 
Preface to the present publication. 


‘Tt seems to have been supposed by some, that I have retained 
a portion of the phraseology of the old version in deference to the 
popular prejudice in its favor. I therefore deem it proper to 
state, that I have proceeded upon no narrower principle than 
this, to adopt that meaning of the original, which appeared to 
my judgment the true one, and that mode of expressing it, 
which seemed to my taste the best. The associations connect- 
ed with certain expressions form, it is true, an important part of 
their recommendation. But when I have used certain expres- 
sions on this account, it was because they had such associations 
in my own mind. In many instances a phraseology somewhat 
antiquated has been retained, because it was to my taste, or be- 
cause I could think of no expressions, which, on the whole, I 
preferred to see in their place. I wish, therefore, to assume all 
the responsibility, though not the credit, connected with the 
phraseology of my version. I may have been unduly attached 
to certain forms of expression in the old version on account of 
feelings and prejudices existing in my own mind, but I wholly 
disclaim, in this matter, any deference to the feelings, preju- 
dices, or opinions of others, farther than they wholly coin- 
cide with my own. I cheerfully forego all the patronage which 
is founded on any supposed respect of mine for any prevailing 
public sentiment in relation to the subject. I think it hardly 
necessary to add, that I have found nothing in the character of 
the translators of the received version, or in the instructions 
which they received in relation to the execution of the work 
from the royal pedant, their master, which should make their 
authority binding on all succeeding ages. 

‘* Those portions of the common version, which remain unal- 
tered in mine, have, in proportion to their difficulty, been the 
subject of as extensive and laborious investigation, as those 
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which have been altered. This fact deserves the attention of 
those, who object to new translations. The increased confi- 
dence, which they may place in those parts of the common ver- 
sion, which pass through the furnace of modern investigation 
unchanged, should compensate them for any supposed evils, 
connected with the alteration of other parts of it. 

‘In the translation of the Psalms, as in the following volume, 
fewer alterations occur than in the Book of Job. ‘This happens, 
not from the slightest change of my views, nor, as I trust, from 
any relaxation in my labors, but simply because the Book of 
Job was worse translated than any other portion of the common 
version, gnd needed more alteration. In what I may be able to 
translate hereafter, 1 shall proceed upon the same principle, 
with which I commenced, viz. to spare no idea, which seems 
unauthorized by the original, and no expression, for which I 
can substitute a better.”—pp. x, xi. 


Nothing, it appears to us, could be better said ; —no prin- 
ciples pertaining to the subject, more sound. Itis a sad, and 
a shameful superstition, which permits the common version to 
stand in the way of better aids towards a comprehension of 
the sense of the sacred writers. It is not necessary to deny 
to that version all praise, in order to show that it by no 
means satisfies the reasonable demands of the church at the 
present day. ‘The occasion for some of its defects, at the 
time of its production unavoidable, is now at least partially 
removed. It was made, as is allowed on all hands, from a faul- 
ty text of the original. In respect to the New Testament, 
we are altogether without excuse for not availing ourselves of 
those corrections of the text, which have since been amply 
gathered, and are no matter of dispute. And though we 
have nothing which can be called a critical edition of the Old 
Testament, and from the want on one side, and the multipli- 
city on the other, of the materials which should furnish it, 
can scarcely hope for one, at least in our day, yet the ob- 
servations of Kennicott and his successors on the Masoretic 
authorities, the fuller examinations of some ancient versions, 
and the collation of others not known two centuries ago, 
have by no means failed to furnish readings by which a sober 
critic will know how to profit.— But, however it may be with 
emendatory criticism, in the department of interpretation 
great strides have been made since the time of King James’s 
translators.’ ‘I'he Hebrew language had been then but par- 
tially recovered. The vocabulary, as arranged in dictionaries, 
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was rendered solely from the tradition in the Jewish schools, 
and the testimony of ancient versions. ‘The fruits of those 
large contributions to Hebrew lexicography, from the cog- 
nate dialects, which, begun by Schultens a century ago, 
continue still to be made, were of course then all inac- 
cessible, to say nothing of the progress made in collateral 
knowledge of various kinds, as in ancient profane history, 
Oriental customs and opinions, natural history, geography, 
and the like, which, in the poetical books especially, is of 
material consideration. 

Though, as a practical matter concerning ourselves, blam- 
able defects in the work are of no more account than such as 
could not be avoided, yet itis further true that the work 
was by no means so well done, as, at the time and place of 
its execution, it should have been. It is quite uncertain 
whether, on the whole, it is so good as the Bishop’s Bible, 
which preceded it. Itis quite certain that it is not so good in 
many parts. We do not particularly speak of cases wherea 
translation is plainly adopted for reasons of dogmatics rather 
than of philology ; nor of the careless admission of idioms 
foreign to the genius of our tongue; nor of the want of 
uniformity in rendering the same original in different parts, 
extending even to the disguising of the identity of proper 
names, and of the subject of a single paragraph; nor of the 
profuse overlaying of the meaning with unmeaning Italic in- 
terpolations ; nor of the copying of the egregious Genevan 
blunder of breaking up the book, without measure or reason, 
into fragments called verses ; a device which it is all but in- 
conceivable that men of sense should adopt, except on set 
purpose to confuse their author’s sense. — To say nothing, 
beyond a passing word, of such particulars as these, it is im- 
possible, we insist, in reading many passages, to avoid the con- 
clusion, that the translators, notwithstanding their famous ap- 
paratus of classes and revisions, gave themselves no concern as 
to whether they were conveying asense or not; and, in some, 
itis quite clear that they thought of nothing but to dispose, — 
no matter how, —let the reader see to that, —of a verse 
which they did not understand, that so they might come at 
another, more manageable. If any reader is disposed to contra- 
dict us, let him look, for an example that strikes us at the mo- 
ment, at Hosea iv. 18. We will not lumber our pages with it. 
Mr. Noyes, as usual, is at the trouble to find and give the 
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sense. — Obscurity, indeed, whether arising from ignorance or 
carelessness, is the pervading fault of the work. We complain 
of it much seldomer for giving wrong senses than for giving 
none. Altogether too much of it there is, from which no idea 
whatever is to be gathered. We donot speak of texts touching 
doctrine. ‘The remark, if peculiarly, is by no means exclu- 
sively, applicable to them. ‘The Book of Job, presenting an 
alternation of magnificent with utterly unintelligible passages, 
and the last chapter of Habakkuk, where a glorious strain of 
poetry, partly well transfused into English, is in part marvel- 
lously marred, are specimens of the prevailing character of 
the version. 

Had it been much better executed than it was, we appre- 
hend that judicious men would think, that it was now time 
for another to be provided to take its place. The course of 
languages can no more be stopped than that of ages. Old 
words and phrases are superseded. ‘They go out of use ; 
their meaning is forgotten, and their sound becomes strange. 
If they do not lose their significance, they change it; and 
then, instead of an imperfect idea or none, they suggest one, 
which, in the place where they continue to stand, is errone- 
ous. Or they attach to themselves associations of an undig- 
nified and repulsive character, altogether foreign to their prim- 
itive design and force. Of the last case, we will adduce 
no examples ; they are unhappily too familiar. Of the first, 
are such as ‘* went about to kill me,”’ “‘ fetched a compass,” 
“took up our carriages,” which occur within a short space in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Of the second is the word let 

as 2'Thes. ii. 7.) for hinder, a word which the great majority 
of English readers have no suspicion, except as ‘they gather it 
from their Bibles, to have been ever used except in the op- 
posite sense ; and the word meat, in meat-offerings, from which 
what we call meat was excluded.— This essential character 
of language makes it indispensable for the most skilful trans- 
lation, if it is not to be suffered to survive its estimation and 
best usefulness, to be superseded in due time by another, 
conformed to the changes in expression which have mean- 
while taken place. And we will add, though we do not intend 
to urge the point, that, as the most simple and popular forms 
of speech become in a degree technical when they have been 
much cited and used in the arguments of theologians, and can 
hardly fail to have something of arbitrary meaning thus su- 
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perinduced upon them, a change of translated phraseology 
from time to time, if it be but in a substitution of synony- 
mous words, may well do something towards restoring the 
freshness of the original sense. 

We conceive that Mr. Noyes has made the Christian pub- 
lic much his debtor by the portion now before us of a version 
of that difficult, and strongly interesting part of Scripture, 
the Hebrew prophecies. As it would be premature, while 
his work has advanced no further, to make it the text of a 
discussion of any of the important points relating to the 
character, and principles of interpretation, of those writings, 
we have little to do but repeat the testimony, which we 
have borne,* on the two previous occasions of his coming 
before the public, to the exceeding value of his labors. 
Three things are especially to be spoken of to his praise ; 
his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, and his beau- 
tiful taste. In the two last qualities, particularly, he is very 
advantageously distinguished from Lowth and Newcome, with 
whose works the present volume is most likely to be compar- 
ed. Lowth was the founder of a most adventurous school. of 
Hebrew criticism in England. It is astonishing how confi- 
dently and how easily he helps himself out of all sorts of 
difficulties, by conjectural emendations of the text, counte- 
nanced or not countenanced by some obscure copy or version. 
We have no doubt, as we have already hinted, that there 
are texts in the Old Testament, long ago corrupted, which are 
incapable of being restored in any other way. Every one 
for example, who does not mean to affirm that the author of 
Chronicles supposed that a son might be older,than his father, 
must allow that either 2 Chronicles xxi. 20. or xxii. 2. is one 
such. But, on the other hand, no considerate person can fail 
to see the extreme danger of giving license to conjectural 
emendation of writings in the Hebrew language, in which the 
close mutual resemblance of some of the letters constantly 
offers such a seductive invitation, and such color of reason, 
to capricious changes. Here was the great vice of Lowth, 
and of his followers, Blayney and Newcome. Fr curiosity’s 
sake, we should like much to see how a Unitarian editor 
would fare at the hands of the critics, who should take such 
liberties with his text as did these dignitaries of the English 
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church. Very rarely, on the contrary, and then, as in Amos 
v. 6. under good patronage, does Mr. Noyes abandon the Ma- 
soretic reading; a caution which we cannot but think com- 
mendable and necessary in the present state of textual criti- 
cism. 3 

Nor have weany more hesitation in speaking of the supe- 
rior taste evinced in the style of this version to that of its 
predecessors. Nothing of the kind can be more beautiful, 
either in the conception or expression, than Lowth’s own criti- 
cisms on parts of the Hebrew poetry ; but his English version 
is not seldom deformed by modern, artificial, sometimes dainty 
phrases, inconsistent with the simple majesty which ought 
to have been studied in the language. He has for instance 
the words inanity, negociator, envoy, plebetans, disparting 
rills. Mr. Blayney in like manner makes Jeremiah speak 
of a gratuity, of cavalry, of the privy council of Jehovah, 
and the environs of Jerusalem ; and Newcome, who censures 
both for this fault, and is much more rarely chargeable with 
it, writes, however, excision, retaliate, inflict, and despica- 
ble, which are hardly of better currency. We incline to 
think our American translator unequalled in the plain and 
graceful purity of his English. Must, for new wine, is, from 
the necessity of the case, no exception ; though it might be 
wished that Saxon customs had allowed him to have a word, 
for the exigency, from a better mint. 

Of Mr. Noyes’s great skill in the management of passages, 
which, it would seem, could hardly be translated, a fair 
specimen may be seen at Isaiah iii. 17. Occasionally he 
adds great force by the simplest expedient, as by the intro- 
duction of the definite article into Joel iii. 14. 


“The multitudes, the multitudes, in the valley of judg- 
ment !”’ 


At other times it seems to be nothing but the difference 
of a little care in looking at the original, which has given 
him the advantage over King James’s translators, of pre- 
senting a clear and fit meaning, as in the following texts, 
where the latter, whose version we have subjoined, had no 
excuse of difficulty, for writing what were as well not read, 


‘A man’s relative, or a burner of the dead, shall take 
him up, 
To carry his bones out of the house, 
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And he shall say to him that is in the innermost part of 
the house, 

Is there any yet with thee? 

And he shall answer, No one! 

Then shall he say, Keep silence ! 

For it availeth nothing to call upon Jehovah.” 


* And a man’s uncle shall take him up, and he that burneth 


him, to bring out the bones out of the house, and shall say . 


unto him that is by the sides of the house, Is there yet any 
with thee? and he shall say, No. Then shall he say, Hold 
thy tongue ; for we may not make mention of the name of the 
Lord.” — Amos vi. 10. 


** Until Jehovah have removed the men far away, 
And there be great desolation in the land. 
And though there be a tenth part remaining in it, 
Even this shall perish by a second destruction ; 
Yet as, when the terebinth and the oak are cut down, 
Their stem remaineth alive, 
So shall a holy race be the stem of the nation.” 


** And the Lord have removed men far away, and there be 
a great forsaking in the midst of the land. But yet in it shall 
be a tenth, and it shall return, and shall be eaten; as a teil- 
tree, and as an oak whose substance ?¢s in them, when they cast 


their leaves: so the holy seed shall be the substance thereof.” 
— Isaiah vi. 12, 13. 


‘*'The darkness shall not remain where now is distress ; 
Of old he brought the Jand of Zebulon, and the land of 
Naphtali, into contempt ; 
In future times shall he bring the land of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, the circle of the Gentiles, into honor.” 


‘* Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, and afterward did more 
grievously afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
Galilee of the nations.’’ — Isaiah ix. 1. 


The transfer, in this version, of the last clause, from the 
sixth chapter of Hosea to the beginning of the seventh 
chapter, in disregard of a division which has no critical 
authority, relieves the former text of obscurity, and adds 
greatly to the emphasis of the latter. Newcome saw the 
difficulty, and a scholar whom he quotes had suggested the 
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remedy ; but for some unexplained reason he neglected to 
adopt it. 3 

Though it is ill disputing with Mr. Noyes on the sense 
of a Hebrew word, we venture to doubt his authority for the 
translation, prophesied and prophecies, in the introductions 
to Amos and Isaiah. Seer and prophet, it is true, are to 
some extent, convertible terms; but the former has refer- 
ence to the discernment, the latter to the utterance of truth ; 
and we submit, whether the rendering of the root of one 
word as if it were equivalent to the root of the other, is not, 
at least, enlarging so far the translator’s into the commenta- 
tor’s office. 

We conclude with expressing our firm persuasion, that 
the great importance of these works will not fail 10 be per- 
manently and increasingly estimated. It is not to the credit 
of our countrymen, if their author is not already reaping 
some benefit from them, additional to his own consciousness, 
and their acknowledgment, of his having devoted high 
powers to a high object. 





Arr. VIII. — Poems and Prose Writings. By Ricnarp H. 
Dana. Boston. Russell, Odiorne, & Co. 1833. 12mo. 
pp. xi. and 450. 


Tue works of a great and thinking mind should always be 
received with respect and treated with delicacy. They are 
addressed, not to one circle, one nation, or one age, but to all 
men in all ages. ‘They contain the essence of a man’s intel- 
lectual being, and are, as it were, an impersonation of his im- 
mortality.. To tamper with them lightly, is to tamper with 
the higher moods of the soul. Through their medium, un- 
born generations of men will hold communion with the spirit 
that gave them being, form their judgment of its character, 
and give it a dwelling among the thoughts and feelings and 
opinions which go to make up their own. 

The volume, of which the title is placed at the head of this 
article, contains some of the most remarkable works that our 
country has ever produced. They are full of power, but of a 
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dark and gigantic character, enlivened here and there by the 
softest traits, like sun-lit and verdant openings among bare and 
rugged and desolate hills. Most of these pieces have been 
published before, and are generally known among the reading 
community. The first part of the volume is taken up with 
the poems, and the remainder with the prose writings ; the 
former, with two or three exceptions, appeared some years ago 
by themselves, and the latter consist of Mr. Dana’s contri- 
butions to “‘ The Idle Man.” We propose to offer a few re- 
marks on their character and merits. 

The first and longest poem is ‘‘ The Buccaneer.” It is a 
tale of piracy and murder, and a terrible supernatural retribu- 
tion. The poem opens with a beautiful description of the 
island where 

** Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
F lapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet, 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then.”’—p. 2. 
To this succeeds the character of the Buccaneer, Matthew 
Lee, which is drawn in a few bold and masterly lines. Dis- 
appointed in an effort to engage in honest trade, Lee makes 
up his mind to renew his former manner of life. A young 
bride, whose husband has fallen in the Spanish war, seeks a 
passage in his ship, to some distant shore, where she may 


‘* wait amid her sorrows till the day 
His voice of love should call her thence away.” 


The ship is at sea. ‘The murderer is meditating the deed 
of death. The fearful scene follows. How strong, distinct, 
and terrible is the description. . 


XXIX. 


‘** They ’re gone. — The helmsman stands alone ; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 
Still as a tomb the ship keeps on ; 
Nor sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark! as from the centre of the deep— 
Shrieks — fiendish yells! They stab them in their sleep ! 


XXX. 


“The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting, throttled prayer for life, 
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The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fixed, still glare, 
And fear’s and death’s cold sweat — they all are there ! 


XXXI. 


**On pale, dead men, on burning cheek, 
On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that withthe warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. 
Lee looked. ‘They sleep so sound,’ he laughing, said, 
‘ They ’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid.’ 


XXXII. 


“‘A crash ! they ’ve forced the door, — and then- 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men. 

’T is hers! —O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless child! 
That dreadful shriek again — sharp, sharp, and wild! 


XXXIII. 


‘Tt ceased. — With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by. — A leap —a quick, short splash ! 
’T is gone! — There ’s nothing there ! 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright-crested waves, how calmly on they ride! 


XXXIV. 
** She ’s sleeping in her silent cave, 
Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 
Nor strife of man on land or wave. 
Young thing! her home of love 
She soon has reached ! — Fair, unpolluted thing ! 
They harmed her not! — Was dying suffering ?’’—pp. 10, 11. 


The effect of the above scene on Lee’s mind and manner 
is strikingly conceived. ‘The dead bodies are thrown into 
the sea. Even the horse is cast overboard, and his appear- 


ance and frightful voice amidst the waters, give occasion for 


another of those peculiarly startling descriptions, in which 
Mr. Dana’s genius so much delights. At length the pirates 
land on the island, and indulge in their horrid revelry. The 
anniversary of the murder comes round, and they resolve to 
celebrate it 


** With royal state and special glee.” 
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But in the midst of their debaucheries, the apparition of a 
burning ship rises on the waves and approaches the island, 
spreading dismay among all who behold it. Then starts from 
the deep a Spectre Horse, and gains the shore: 


LXV. 


‘‘ The spirit-steed sent up the neigh. 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damned away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


LXVI. 


‘It rang in ears that knew the sound ; 
And hot, flushed cheeks are blanched with fear. 
And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drowned horse near ? 
He drops his cup — his lips are stiff with fright. 
Nay, sit thee down! It is thy banquet-night. 


LXVII. 


**¢T cannot sit. I needs must go: 
The spell is on my spirit now. 
I go to dread — I go to woe!’ 
O, who so weak as thou, 


Strong man ! — His hoofs upon the door-stone, see, 
The shadow stands ! — His eyes are on thee, Lee! — 
LX VIII. 


‘Thy hair pricks up! —‘O, I must bear 
His damp, cold breath! It chills my frame ! 
His eyes — their near and dreadful glare 
Speak that I must not name!’ 
Thou ’rt mad to mount that horse! — ‘ A power within, 
I must obey,— cries, ‘‘ Mount thee, man ofsin! ”’ ”—p. 19. 


The spirit steed bears him to the “hanging steep.” The 
tall ship yet burns on: 
*‘ Her hot, red flame is beating all the night, 
On man and horse, in their cold phosphor light.” 
At the approach of day, the steed and phantom ship gradu- 
ally disappear, and 
“* Lost, mazed, alone, see, Lee is standing there.” 


The pirate now feels himself a doomed man. Wherever he 
turns his footsteps he is shunned. Like Cain, he wanders 
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about with a mark set on him by an offended God. His 
wretched efforts to regain his former swaggering air, utterly 
fail. A secret fear is burning at his heart. 


‘* For now the year’s dread round is drawing near.” 


The same scene is repeated. Lee rides again the spectre 
horse, and gazes again on the phantom ship. Now he hears 
the terrible warning that the next time will be the last. 
Another year of misery passes on. Again the awful appari- 
tion rises from the sea. 


CXIII. 


*‘ They ’re met. — ‘I know thou com’st for me,’ 
Lee’s spirit to the spectre said ; 
‘I know that I must go with thee — 
Take me not to the dead. 
It was not I alone that did the deed!’ 
Dreadful the eye of that still, spectral steed ! 


CXIV. 


*‘Leecannot turn. There is a force 
In that fixed eye, which holds him fast. 
How still they stand ! —the man and horse. 
‘Thine hour is almost past.’ 
‘ O, spare me,’ cries the wretch, ‘ thou fearful One!’ 
‘ My time is full —I must not go alone.’ 


CXV. 


**¢T’m weak and faint. O, let me stay!’ 
‘Nay, murderer, rest nor stay for thee ! ’ 
The horse and man are on their way ; 
He bears him to the sea. 
Hark! how the spectre breathes through this still night ! 
See, from his nostrils streams a deathly light! 


CXVI. 


‘He ’s on the beach; but stops not there ; 
He ’s on the sea! — that dreadful horse ! 
Lee flings and writhes in wild despair ! — 
In vain! The spirit-corse 
Holds him by fearful spell ; — he cannot leap. 
Within that horrid light he rides the deep. 


CXVII. 
“Tt lights the sea around their track — 
The curling comb, and dark steel wave : 
There, yet, sits Lee the spectre’s back — 
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Gone! gone! and none to save ! 
They ’re seen no more; the night has shut them in. 
May heaven have pity on thee, man of sin ! 


CXVIII. 


** The earth has washed away its stain ; 
The sealed-up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again, 
From the far south and north ; 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
— O, whither on its waters rideth Lee ?’’ — pp. 31, 32. 


Such is an outline of this singular poem. It seems to be 
founded on one of those marvellous traditions, in which the 
popular faith has embodied the universal belief, that a just 
retribution for crime will come sooner or later. The “aveng- 
ing furies ”’ are not confined to ancient superstition, but dwell 
in the creed of every people under the sun. They owe their 
existence to an inborn persuasion, which nothing in human 
life can destroy. It lies at the foundation of morals, and opens 
a source of the highest poetry. It is closely entwined with 
popular feeling ; and breaks out in popular songs and super- 
natural tales. ‘The writer of fiction who avails himself skil- 
fully of this sentiment, will be sure of wide-spread and last- 
ing influence on the minds of his fellow-beings. 

The characters in this poem are not elaborately drawn and 
filled out. A few bold touches, and a sketch of living pow- 
er starts into being before the reader’s eye. A word, an ex- 
pression, a line, open deep glances into the inmost hiding- 
places of the soul, like a flash of lightning suddenly let in up- 
on the recesses of some gloomy cavern. On these daring 
pencillings, if we may be allowed a term from a kindred art, 
the shading of supernatural incidents is made to fall with 
startling effect, and here and there a trait of softest light, min- 
gles sweetly with the general sternness of the piece. The 
style is terse and strong. Few words, chosen with consum- 
mate art, and constructed with singular power, each being ne- 
cessary to give the full meaning, and not always doing that, 
form its leading characteristic. A writer of deep feeling, 
whose works are the expression of his own heart, will always 
pour out his sentiments in an unbidden tide of Saxon idioms. 
This is true of Mr. Dana and his writings. There are, in this 
poem, many entire stanzas in which scarcely a word of Latin 
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or Greek or French origin is to be found. The following 
lines, taken at random, are a good illustration of our meaning. 


‘* The sea has like a plaything tossed 
That heavy hull the livelong night 
The man of sin— he is not lost ; 
Soft breaks the morning light, 
Torn spars and sails — her cargo in the deep ; 
The ship makes port with slow and laboring sweep.”’ —p. 5. 


We have italicized the words of Saxon derivation. 

In the use and application of epithets, most writers fail 
sometimes egregiously, unless they are ever on their guard. 
In painting, a fault in laying on the colors shows itself to the 
eye. In writing, one is not aware of the analogous fault, in 
laying on descriptive epithets, without a mental analysis 
of the expression, and a reproduction of the exact idea to be 
conveyed. There is, besides, in most men’s minds a strange 
want of distinctness in conceiving the precise thing they 
wish to say, and it is a great relief to them, to hide their con- 
fusion under vague and sounding generalities. But Mr. 
Dana’s language is totally different. It is strong, marked, apt, 
and individual. 

But much as we applaud the power displayed in this poem, 
it belongs to a class for which we have but little partiality. 
It is a delicate thing to find fault with a great writer for exer- 
cising a freedom of choice, to which he is unquestionably enti- 
tled, among the subjects that present themselves to his mind. 
Weare, perhaps, bound to take what he is willing to give, with- 
out assuming to tell him he might have given us something bet- 
ter. But we cannot help expressing our regret that the leading 
poem in the volume is not on a higher and better theme, than 
the crime and punishment of a robber of the seas. 

The next poem, ‘‘ The Changes of Home,” is in a quite 
different strain. A wanderer, after long years of absence, 
returns to his native village. ‘The changes are such as 
may take place in every one’s home; the sentiments are 
such as may arise in every one’s bosom ; the melancholy is 
one that every one has felt. Who is there in all this wide 
world, that has not gone back in manhood to the scenes fa- 
miliar to his childish years, and found himself, at every 
step, reminded of half-forgotten trains of associations, by 
some often haunted stream, some reverend oak, some lofty 
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mountain, some formerly well-known, now half-dilapidated 
dwelling, some countenance, dimly recollected through the 
mists of many intervening years? Who is there that knows 
not this, and has not felt the sadness of a heart, filled to 
bursting with the emotions of the time, the place, the oc- 
casion? Not one. The theme is universal as man. The 
strain will be answered by an echo in every human heart. 

This poem is perhaps the most popular of Mr. Dana’s 
productions. In conception, language, sentiment, and melo- 
dy, it is surpassingly beautiful. “Tt does not contain a single 
line, which, “ dying, he should wish to blot.” 

Of the poem on ‘ Factitious Life,” there will be different 
opinions. For our own part, we like it least of all Mr. 
Dana’s poetic writings. ‘The humor has nothing delicate 
and graceful. ‘The descriptions are not recognised as true 
and harmonious. The satire is awkward and far-fetched. 
Indeed the habitual gravity of Mr. Dana’s thoughts forbids 
him to indulge in the gay and sportive vein of raillery and 
satire. Deep and strong emotions are for ever springing up 
and breaking forth from the mysterious and infinite feelings 
of the heart. He cannot play on the surface, and hit off a 
prevailing fashionable folly by a happy turn of expression. 
He cannot “catch the manners living as they rise,” and 
hold them up to the laughter of his readers, in the mirth 
and frolic of such graceful humorists as Addison and Irving. 
But the serious portions of the poem, in which Mr. Dana’s 
native vein again comes out, are finely conceived. They 
show the same vigor of imagination, terseness of language, 
and darkly shaded thoughts, that mark his other writings. 

‘‘ Thoughts on the Soul ” has been published in a pamph- 
let, by itself. It was originally delivered at some anniver- 
sary celebration in Andover. We are glad to meet it again; 
for we consider it one of the most striking productions that 
have ever come from Mr. Dana’s pen. ‘The subject is pe- 
culiarly fitted to the reflective and introspective turn of his 
mind. The thoughts are cf singular depth, and the language 
more than usually condensed, —so much so, that the train 
of reflection is sometimes obscure. There are passages of 
thrilling and searching power, in which every word deepens 
the interest, and the whole of the expression, taken to- 
gether, presents a picture, an image, a range of metaphor, 
or a scene from nature, with its moral associations, in the 
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most lifesome manner. Many of the scenes, if we may so 
call them, would bear a greater elaboration. The poem 
would be improved by a fuller developement, and more 
careful transitions from topic to topic. But he must be a 
dull creature indeed, whose soul is not moved by the ner- 
vous language and shifting pictures, and thought pressing on 
thought, that crowd on every page of this brief but extraor- 
dinary production. The following lines are from the first 
part of the poem. 


** Ocean and land, the living clouds that run 
Above, or stand before the setting sun, 
Taking and giving glory in his light, 
Live but in change too subtle for thy sight. 
The lot of man, — see that more varied still 
By ceaseless acts of sense, and mind, and will. 
Yet could’st thou count up all material things, 
All outward difference each condition brings, 
Then would’st thou say, perhaps, Lo, here the whole! 
— The whole? One thing thou hast forgot, —Tue Sout ! 


** — Life in itself, it life to all things gives ; 
For whatsoe’er it looks on, that thing lives, - 
Becomes an acting being, ‘ill or good ; 
And, grateful to its giver, tenders food 
For the Soul’s health ; or, suffering change unblest, 
Pours poison down to rankle in the breast : 
As acts the man, e’en so it plays its part, 
And answers, thought to thought, and heart to heart.’ — 
pp. 89, 90. 


The little poem entitled ‘“‘The Pleasure Boat,” is in a 
different style and very graceful. As a descriptive sketch it 
is a perfect little gem. | 

The volume contains other poems of high merit. ‘ The 
Husband’s and Wife’s Grave” is full of solemn pathos. 
The verse flows onward with a sad but majestic harmony, in 
fine keeping with the melancholy strain of the sentiment. 
“The Dying Raven” is a magnificent poem ; and several 
shorter pieces are full of beauty and tenderness. A love 
of Nature, especially in her more solemn aspects, a keen 
perception of all her beauty and all her harmony, a sympa- 
thy with the deepest and most delicate feelings of the heart, 
tinged with a somewhat mystical striving after the ‘ aliquid 
immensum infinitumque,” are now glimmering, now burst- 
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ing forth, with a perpetual richness, from every page. With 
what a fine poetical tact, with how much feeling and truth, 
do the sketches of natural scenery run into the moral scene- 
ry of the heart and mind. How beautifully do the two 
worlds meet and shade off into each other. 

To the prose contributions in the “‘ Idle Man,” Mr. Dana 
has made no addition. These writings are full of genius 
and fire. ‘They are marked by a strange power, —a power 
belonging to no other writings of the age. The two longest 
pieces, ‘Tom Fhornton” and “ Paul Felton,” are tales of 
fearful interest. ‘They are both compounded of elements 
which attract and repel the reader’s mind. ‘Tom Thornton isa 
headstrong boy, with some good feelings, but more bad ones. 
He is a rebellious pupil, an unnatural son, a hero, a seducer, 
and a murderer. Passion sweeps over him with a power 
not to be checked or withstood. Momentary good resolves 
are scattered, like chaff, before the tempest of his headlong 
impetuosity. From constitutional temperament, he is ab- 
solutely unable to govern himself. In the whirlwind of ex- 
cited feeling, reason is driven from her throne, and he ceases 
to be an accountable creature. ‘The maddest freaks, the 
wildest outbreaks of an uncontrollable nature, mark every 
step of his course to destruction. ‘The character is thus a 
bad one, —bad in its tendency, and contradictory to the 
laws of human nature. Tom Thornton is not insane, and 
yet his actions out-herod the maddest Herod of maniacs. 
We discover nothing in his early life to unsettle his reason, 
nothing to take him from among the common throng, and 
set him apart as one marked by the hand of God, and yet 
he seems as powerless as the veriest idiot. ‘There is noth- 
ing in him and around him, on which the mind can dwell 
with pleasure for a moment. We follow him with a kind 
of charmed attention to the wretched end of his life, because 
we see in the delineation of character, and the narrative of 
events, the hand of a master. But we gather from it noth- 
ing to console or elevate us. It begins in mischief; it ends 
in crime, in blood, in madness, and death. As a repre- 
sentation of human life, it is therefore strangely deficient. 
The author has taken one idea, one abstract quality, out 
from the multitude that form a man, and worked it up, with 
marvellous power, into a being neither probable nor possible. 
The lesson we learn from it, if we learn any, is a bad one, 
and contradicts the general experience of mankind. 
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What then shall we say of Paul Felton? A silent, 
moody man, who gloomily sets himself apart from his race, 
to brood over his own thoughts, and gather melancholy from 
the face of nature, he commands, at first, our ready sympa- 
thy. He meets with a lovely woman, and the sluggish 
elements of his nature are stirred into life and action. A 
mutual attachment is followed by marriage ; and we begin to 
regard him as a man redeemed and won back to the fellow- 
ship of his kindred. Gleams of happiness pass over the 
black deep of his morbid mind. By and by his melancholy 
returns, bringing with it a dark train of fears and doubts and 
jealousies. He torments himself into a belief of his own 
wretchedness, until he becomes the outcast thing his fancy 
drew. He falls into a mysterious bondage to an idiot boy, 
who wields an unaccountable sway over his conduct and _ his 
destiny. The bloody deed of murder,—the murder of his 
newly-wedded wife, —is at last brought irresistibly to his 
mind. The struggle in his soul is awful. He is in the 
meshes of some dark and gigantic power, and led on, step by 
step, against his will and in spite of his resistance, to the 
fatal act. Thoughts of the most shocking kind crowd, one 
after another, through his bewildered brain. - Every incident 
has its appropriate terror, until his mind is brought to a state 
of chaotic madness, which is laid open in all its gloom and 
fearfulness and despair. Through a long series of mental ago- 
nies, horror is added to horror, darkness is piled on darkness, 
woe on woe unutterable, until the brain of the reader stag- 
gers, the heart sickens, the spirit shudders, and the flesh 
creeps. The picture is wrought up to an intensity of pain- 
fulness, from which even the catastrophe of murder is a relief. 

We do not think such works come within the legitimate 
scope of creative art. They leave on the mind an im- 
pression of unmixed, unmitigated gloom. ‘They do not 
represent man as he is, scarcely as he can be. ‘They seem 
like thé wanton play of a most powerful imagination, car- 
rying out a monomania, with torturing ingenuity, into all 
its possible conditions, into all conceivable terrors, through 
all the most loathsome details of raving madness, compared 
with which a Bedlam is the very Temple of Reason. 

But the essay on “‘ Domestic Life,’’ comes in perfect con- 
trast to the foregoing horrors. Never was drawn a sweeter 
picture of happiness, a more finished and delicate delineation 
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of the pleasures of home, in which dwell the affections of 
every right-hearted man. ‘The sentiments are gentle as a 
summer ‘breeze, and the language flows in beautiful har- 
mony with them. No person can rise from reading it, with- 
out feeling himself a better and happier man. It bears the 
impress of truth and reality ; for in such a strain it is only 
‘‘ from the abundance of the heart that the mouth speak- 
eth.”’ 

The tale of ‘‘ Edward and Mary ” contains many fine and 
well-discriminated traits of character. It is throughout an 
interesting and beautifully written piece, but is marked by 
some of the peculiarites which we shall presently point 
out, as belonging to Mr. Dana’s general style, both of con- 
ceiving and executing his works. 

In regard to Mr. Dana’s language, we have already spoken 
of its distinctive characteristics. It is remarkably pure 
Saxon. His nice selection of words, so closely intertwined 
with the first and deepest feelings of the heart, his habits 
of serious thinking, and his delicate sense of the beautiful 
in all serious things, have united to form a style of extraor- 
dinary terseness, fineness, and strength. ‘It reaches farther 
into our most hidden and mysterious emotions ; it takes a 
stronger, a more fearful hold on our minds, than the style 
of any other author within our knowledge. Thoughts of 
the’ most tremendous import are crowded into a paragraph, 
a sentence, a line, nay, a single word. The tone of Mr. 
Dana’s writings is generally sad. Their influence would 
doubtlesss be more healthful, if they were oftener lighted 
up by the genial sunshine of cheerfulness. His contem- 
plation of Nature generally awakens reflections of a melan- 
choly hue, and leaves an impression that her countenance 
is always shaded with gloom. There is no just and happy 
blending of the grave and gay, but the coloring is almost 
uniformly sombre. These writings do not embody a sym- 
pathy with the whole family of man. ‘They assume a se- 
lect and exclusive circle,-made of more delicate mould, 
whose spirits are touched to finer issues, than those of 
their fellow-men. They consequently neither understand 
the world, nor are understood by it. They have a monopoly 
of refinement and poetry and sentiment. But the notion is 
a false one, and mars the beauty and usefulness of literary 
works in which it is embodied. We are all bound together 
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in one great brotherhood. An electric chain runs the whole 
circuit of the human race, and the touch of genius draws 
out the spark of divinity from one extremity to the other. 

Another trait of Mr. Dana’s writings, —a negative trait 
it should be called, —is their want of locality and nation- 
ality. The scenes are laid in no particular country; there 
is nothing American, nothing English or French about them. 
He has created an ideal world, peopled it with abstract 
qualities moulded into ideal beings, and having but little 
in common with the world as it lies around us. He de- 
scribes man, not as he is, nor as he appears in the zdeal 
man of other poets and of artists, but according to peculiar 
conceptions of his own. ‘There is not a single character 
among his heroes, who is at peace with himself, able to 
curb his spirit, and do battle against outward circumstances, 
with his mind in vigorous action, his heart aright, and his 
body whole. Edward, in the tale of ‘‘ Edward and Mary,” 
comes the nearest to it. But how does he behave under 
adversity? Yields to it, surrenders his happiness and the 
happiness of another, and is restored only by Hercules, in 
the shape of a rich old friend, putting his shoulder to the 
wheel, and raising the car of his fortune by a timely supply 
of, — what think you?—Casu!! 

But Mr. Dana’s portraits of female characters are drawn 
with consummate delicacy. We doubt whether the whole 
range of fiction can furnish two more lovely, more graceful, 
and more lifesome heroines, than Mary and Esther. That 
combination of personal grace, refinement of thought, and 
purity of mind, which forms the highest perfection of woman, 
Mr. Dana sets forth with the greatest tenderness and truth. 
These alone would insure to his writings a literary i immor- 
tality. 

Notwithstanding the faults we have found with some of 
Mr. Dana’s productions, we do not hesitate to place him 
among the first and best writers of prose and poetry, that 
our country has yet to boast. His works will go down to 
after generations, admired, studied, and remembered. We 
take our leave of him, cordially hoping, ere long, to meet 
him again on the field of literary exertion. 
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parents and teachers, 259 — no 
higher office than that of a teach- 
er, 260—the importance of a 
body of wise and efficient teachers 
to society, 262 — dangers and evils 
of a low estimation of the teach- 
er’s office, 265 —teachers should 
be men of the highest character, 

268— state of popular education 
in this country, alarming and hu- 
miliating, 270—compared with 
that in Prussia, 273—the “ An- 
nals of Education,” recommended, 
275. 

Essais Théologiques, par M. Chene- 
viére, reviewed, 137 et seq. 


F. 
Faith, nature of, 138. 
Flynt, Henry, Tutor, notice of, 325. 


G. 
Geneva, account of the ‘difficulties 
in the church there, 149. 
Grammar, Hebrew. See Seixas. 


H. 

Hall, Robert, Memoir of, 1 — char- 
acter of asa preacher, 1 — public 
character of, 2— circumstances 
which acted on and were influ- 
enced by, 2— motives which im- 
pelled him to study, 3— energy 
and firmness of, 4 — conscientious- 
ness of, 4—his veneration, 5 — 
apparent inconsistency of the prin- 
ciples of, 6, — character of, 6, 7. 

Hamilton’s Men and Manners in 
America, reviewed, 219 et seg. — 
his account of Unitarianism, cor- 
rected, 222 — he misrepresents the 
New Englanders, 225 —his criti- 
cisms on Americanisms, for the 
most part, unfounded, 228 — he 
misrepresents our common-school 
system, 232— his merits as a wri- 


Index. 


ter and traveller, 236 — his work 
compared with that of Baron 
D’ Haussez on England, 237. 

Harvard University, Peirce’s History 
of, reviewed, 311] et seg. — account 
of its origin, 312 — merits of Mr. 
Peirce’s history of it, 314 — notice 
of Eaton, its first Rector, 316— 
measures taken there for instruct- 
ing the Indians, 318 — President 
Chauncy’s administration and 
character, 319 — President Lev- 
erett, 321 — opposition to the Col- 
lege excited by Whitefield, 323 
— Tutor Flynt, 325 — calumnies 
against it, 328. 

Haussez, Baron D’, his work on 
England noticed, 237. 

Hebrew Grammar, Seixas’s, noticed, 
65 — Professor Stuart’s, strictures 
on, 65. 

Horne, Rev. T. H., his Manual for 
the Afflicted, noticed, 153. 


I, 

Improvement of Society, Dick on, 
350. 

Inspiration, Professor Stuart’s views 
of, 61 — Swedenborg’s pretensions 
to, examined, 203. 

Intemperance, enormity of the vice, 
241 — history of efforts to suppress 
it, 242. 


J. 

Jews, a Letter to the, 15— their ob- 
jections to Christianity answered, 
19 — reasons which induced them 
to reject the Messiah, 22. 

Judaism, external character of, 28 — 
adaptation of, to the existing state 
of human nature, 28, 30—com- 
pared with Christianity, 27. 

Justification, Stuart on the meaning 
of, 53. 


K. 
Kant's opinion of Swedenborg, 215. 


L. 
Letter to the Jews of this Country, 
5 


Letters, Friendly, to a Universalist, 
133. 

Leverett, President, notice of, 321. 

License laws, their repeal recom- 


mended, 253. 
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M. 

Manual for the Afflicted, Horne’s, 
noticed, 153. 

Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance, account 
of, 243 — its services have been 
underrated, 244. 

Massachusetts Temperance Conven- 
tion, Journal of, reviewed, 240. 
Men and Manners in America, re- 

viewed, 237. 

Mennais, Abbé de la, on authority 
in religion, 140. 

Minister of Christ described, Cellé- 
rier’s, article on, 334 et seq. — 
principles and dispositions proper 
to one, 335 — his love of holiness, 
335 — his love of souls, 338 — his 
earnest devotedness, 340 — his 
work is to preach the doctrines of 
sinfulness and pardon, 345 —the 
end of his labors, sanctification, 
348 — he must address the deep 
wants of human nature, 349. 

Miracles, evidence{for Swedenborg’s, 
examined, 207 — Christ’s, 286. 

Mystics, three classes of, described, 
195. 


N. 

New Englanders, their character vin- 
dicated, 225. 

Norton, Professor, his Statement of 
Reasons, vindicated, 188. 

Noyes, George R., his New Transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Prophets re- 
viewed and recommended, 385 et 
seq. — principles on which he pro- 
ceeds, 385— need of a new ver- 
sion, 386 — his great merits as a 
translator, 389, 


Owen on Spiritual-Mindedness, no- 
ticed, 8—on sudden convictions, 
11 —on spiritual thoughts, 12— 
on the happiness of the future state, 
13. 


P. 

Peirce’s History of Harvard Univer- 
sity, reviewed, 31]. 

Philosophers, commonly the reform- 
ers, 356 — seldom appreciated in 
their own age, 358 — have a wider 
and moré immediate influence now 
than formerly, 360 — compared 
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with statesmen and conquerors, 
361. 
Philosophy. See Speculative. 
Porter, Dr. E., his abridgement of 
Owen on Spiritual-Mindedness, 8. 
Priestley, Dr., defended against 
Cheever's calumnies, 186. 
Prophets, Hebrew, Noyes’s New 
Translation of, noticed, 385. 
Prussia, state of education in, 273. 


R. 

Reason, Cheneviére, on the use of, 
137 et seg. —Mennais, Abbé de 
la, on, 140. 

Redemption, Stuart, on the meaning 
of, 58. 

Resurrection of Christ, circumstan- 
ces of, explained, 294 et seq. — ob- 
jects of, 297. 

Romans, Stuart’s Commentary on, 
reviewed, 40. 

Rousseau, Sir J. Smith’s account of 
him, 372. 


S. 

Seduction, article on, 158 et seq. 
objections to a discussion of the 
sakintl, considered, 159 — enor- 
mity of the sin, 162 — its suppres- 
sion practicable in this country, 
164 — effects, in regard to it, of bet- 
ter views of education, 169. 

Seixas’s Hebrew Grammar, noticed, 
and recommended, 67, 69. 

Sermons, Colman’s, noticed, 330. 

Smith, Sir James Edward, Memoir 
and Correspondence of, by Lady 
Smith, reviewed, 365 et seq— his 
birth and education, 365 — his ear- 
ly attachment to botany, 367— at 
the University in Edinburgh, 368 — 
purchases the Linnean collections, 
370 — travels on the continent, 
372 —his opinion of Rousseau, 373 
— gives public lectures on botany, 
375 — his works, 376 — applies for 
the botanical chair at Cambridge, 
380 — his death, 382 — his relig- 
ious and political sentiments, 383. 

Son of God, Stuart on this phrase, 
47. 

Speculative Philosophy, article on, 
350 et seg—liable to be under- 
rated in the present eagerness for 
practical information, 351 — its im- 
portance to society, 353 — first 
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principles are fixed by it, 355 — 

reat reformations to be traced to it, 
356—Speculative Philosophers not 
appreciated by their own age, 358 
—have a wider and more imme- 
diate influence now than formerly, 
360 — their assistance to legisla- 
tors, 362 — their influence on pub- 
lic opinion, 363. 

Stuart, Professor, his Commentary on 
Romans, reviewed, 340 et seq.— 
his character as a Theological com- 
mentator, 41 — on the nature and 
office of Christ, 44—on justification 
53 — on redemption, 58 — his 
views of inspiration, 61 — his 
system of Hebrew pronunciation, 
65 — his Hebrew Grammar, strict- 
ures on, 65, 66. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, his True 
Caristian Religion, reviewed, 193 et 
seq. he was a mystic, 195 — brief ac- 
count Of his life, 198— and philo- 
sophical works, 199 — his merits as 
a philosopher, 201 — his private 
character, 203 —his pretensions to 
inspiration, 203 — evidence in sup- 
port of these pretensions, 206 — his 
alleged miracles, 207 — differ from 


those recorded in Scripture, 211 — 
causes of the continuance and 
spread of his views, 213 —Kant’s 
opinion of him, 215. 


tT: 

Teachers, the importance of their 
office, 260—their importance to 
society, 262, — to be liberally com- 
pensated, 269. 

Temperance Convention at Worces- 
ter, 240 — enormity of the vice of 
intemperance, 241 — efforts to sup- 





Index. 


press it, history of, 242— princi- 
ples of the Temperance Reforma- 
tion, 245 — total abstinence, 246 — 
traffic in ardent spirit, morally 
wrong, 250 — inadequacy of the li- 
cense laws, 253 — claims of the 
Temperance cause, 255. 

Temperance Societies, the earliest in 
this country, 243. 

Total abstinence, doctrine of, 241, 

Turner, Dawson, Esq. his letter on 
the loss of a child, 379. 


Unitarian Christian, Letters from a, 
to the Jews, 15. 

Universalism, Modern account of, 
134. 

Universities, English, 
liberality of, 381. 

University. See Harvard. 


increasing 


Ww. 

Walker’s Address before the Young 
Men’s Association, noticed, 123, 
124. 

Where and there on the right pro- 
nunciation of, 229. 

Whitman’s Letters to a Universalist, 
133. 

Williams’s Memoirs of Belsham, 69. 

Woodbridge’s Annals of Education, 
reviewed, 297. 


¥. 
Ye ing Men’s Associations, remarks 
on, 120, 123. 
Young Men’s Society, character and 
purposes of, 125. 
Young Men’s Temperance Society, 
127. 
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THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which is added 


a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kincstey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS AND MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
OF 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 


Now for the rirst TIME published. I vol. 12mo. 
Edited by JARED SPARKS. 

The letters and other pieces in this original collection have been obtained 
from various sources. In value and interest they are not inferior to any of 
Dr. Franklin’s published writings. The letters in particular, amounting to 
more than one hundred that haye never before been printed, possess the rare 


attraction of familiar and unstudied communications of the author’s sentiments 
and feelings to his nearest relations, and most intimate friends. They are 
marked with all the peculiarities of Dr. Franklin’s style, his felicity of ex- 
pression, playful manner, pointed thoughts, and happy illustrations. They 
exhibit his character, moreover, in a most amiable and engaging light through- 
out all the relations of domestic and social life. In every respect the materi- 
als of this volume cannot fail to be regarded as a rich acquisition to the native 
literature of America. 





CHARLES. BOWEN 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 


“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.”’ — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 


“‘ We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers — and we hope they are not few — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the same fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the North American 


Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 
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